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that assigned to me to-night cannot be fully treated in 

the time at my disposal. I therefore propose in the first 
place to review, very briefly, the fundamental resources that 
nature has placed at man’s disposal. Subsequently I shall 
discuss, at somewhat greater length, the adequacy or inad- 
equacy of those resources to provide the requisites for food, 
clothing, shelter, heat and power. 

It will not be sufficient, however, to consider the world’s 
natural resources from the point of view of present methods 
of utilization alone. A bare catalogue of resources would 
constitute a picture without perspective. Resources in which 
we were not interested yesterday are of vital importance 
today; the useless or inert of today may tomorrow, through 
the contributions of science, profoundly affect the welfare of 
the human race. 

To take only one example of how science and technology 
have made available a natural resource that probably would 
not even have been listed as such 50 years ago, let us 
consider the nitrogen of the atmosphere. Our knowledge 
of nitrogen as a plant and animal food goes back only about 
100 years. Research during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century demonstrated that the ultimate sources of nitrogen 
was the air, from which it was derived through the action 
of micro-organisms in the soil, and atmospheric electricity. 
These, however, were natural agencies, over which man had 
little control, and in order to restore the depleted nitrogen 
of the soil he was dependent upon the application of animal 
wastes, nitrates obtained from certain natural deposits, and 
ammonia recovered as a by-product in the coking of coal. 
Although such supplies were of a substantial character, they 
were recognized as insufficient for the ever increasing pop- 
ulation of the world, and the problem of obtaining an 
adequate source of nitrogen was the cause of much concern, 

Then came, in the first 15 years of the present century, 


|: will, 1 think, be obvious that a subject as broad as 


the development of the electric arc, the calcium cyanamide 
and the ammonia processes of nitrogen fixation, as a result 
of which nitrogen in cheap and convenient form became 
available in any quantity desired. This removed, for all time 
to come, the possibility of a world shortage. The world’s 
productive capacity for nitrogen is now in excess of 5,000,- 
000 tons per year, of which about three-quarters can be 
supplied from the air at a cost as low as about 2.5 cents 
per pound. It is a signficant comment on the world’s present 
food requirements that nitrogen fixation plants are operating 
at only about 50% capacity. 

This is but one illustration of the role of science in finding 
a complete solution to one of the major problems of food 
supply. Since at no period in the world’s history has 
science been so active as it is to-day, I believe we may rest 
assured that where the fundamental resources exists in na- 
ture, man will eventually find the means for their utiliza- 
tion. 


Fundamental Resources 

In the ultimate analysis, we are dependent upon the 
abundance and availability of the different chemical elements 
in the world’s crust, the ocean, and the atmosphere. It will 
therefore be of interest to examine the magnitude of our 
natural resources as they exist in these major reserves. 

Table I lists separately the principal metals and non- 
metals in the order of their abundance in the crust of the 
earth, as estimated from hundreds of thousands of analyses. 
It will be observed that the most common metal is not, 
as one might suppose, iron, but aluminum, which constitutes 
approximately one-thirteenth of the earth’s crust, as against 
one twenty-second for iron. These metals, as well as cal- 
cium, potassium, sodium and magnesium, exist in such enor- 
mous quantities that we need never fear that a shortage will 
develop. It is interesting to observe that the so-called “com- 
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mon” or “base” metals, copper, zinc and lead, are present 
to the extent of less than 0.01% each. Fortunately, nature 
has so concentrated them, and man has so thoroughly worked 
out their metallurgy, that they are cheaply available to the 
present generation. 





TABLE I 
ESTIMATED COMPOSITION OF THE EARTH’S CRUST 
Metals Non-metals 
Aluminum 7.96 Nickel 0.023 Oxygen 47.77 
Iron 444 Strortium 0.02 Silicon 27.25 
Calcium 3.51 Chromium 0.01 Hydrogen 0.22 
Potassium 2.48 Copper 0.0075 Carbon 0.19 
Sodium 2.47 Zinc 0.0040 Phosphorus 0.10 
Magnesium 2.28 Lead 0.0020 Sulphur 0.10 
Titanium 0.47 Silver 0.00001 Fluorine 0.10 
Manganese 0.09 Gold 0.0000005 Chlorine 0.01 
Barium 0.08 Others 0.20 Others 0.21 
24.05% 75.95% 


Their future, however, is somewhat obscure, for the 
known commercial deposits of these metals will nearly all be 
exhausted in the next 100 years, and most of them in less 
than half that time. No doubt other deposits will be dis- 
covered, particularly as the world’s geology becomes more 
thoroughly worked out and scientific methods of prospecting 
for ore deposits are further developed. It may be expected, 
however, that sooner or later recourse will be had to deposits 
of lower grade, not now considered as ore, also to the in- 
creasing use of scrap metal and to the partial substitution 
of the commoner metals for those that are approaching 
exhaustion. In this connection, the enormous increase in the 
output of metallic aluminum during the past three or four 
decades is significant, as is also the still more recent com- 
mercial production of magnesium at relatively low cost. 

In passing, attention may be called to the scarcity of gold. 
Gold, however, is abundant in comparison with radium, 
which, even in its most important ore, the rare pitchblende, 
is present to the extent of only about one part in three mil- 
lion. Thanks to the Curies, even in that infinitesimal pro- 
portion radium is now readily extracted and made to play 
its part in the service of man. 

Looking at the list of non-metals, some may be surprised 
to observe that oxygen and silicon together make up no less 
than 75% by weight of the earth’s crust, in which, however, 
both of these elements exist only in combination. All the 
other non-metals listed also exist in quantity sufficient for 
both present and future needs. Even chlorine, given as 
0.01%, constitutes 60% by weight of common salt, of which 
there is no scarcity. Before we leave this subject, it should 
be noted that potassium and phosphorus, the bases of essen- 
tial plant foods, are to be classed with the abundant ele- 
ments. This table lists only 25 of the 90 or 91 known 
elements, for many of which, however, no special uses have 
yet been found. Time does not permit discussion even of 
those that have proved most widely useful. 

Table II gives the quantities of the principal elements in 
solution in sea water, expressed as tons per cubic mile. Since 
sea water is at the door of virtually every country in the 
world, none of them need fear a shortage of these elements. 

Last summer in California I visited the first commercial 
plant to recover magnesia from sea water; several others 
are now under construction or contemplated. Bromine, 
though relatively scarce, is recovered to the extent of about 
15,000 tons per year in two commercial plants,—approx- 
imately the quantity contained in one-twentieth of a cubic 
mile of sea water. Even iodine, though present to the extent 
of only one part in 23,000,000 of sea water, amounts to 200 
tons per cubic mile, and since the ocean is estimated to con- 
tain 300,000,000 cubic miles, the total quantity available in 
this natural reserve is no less than 60,000,000,000 tons. 





TABLE II 
ELEMENTAL RESERVES IN THE OCEAN 
Tons per cubic mile 


Ce UNS ois see 90,000,000 
PS Fis s Saw dees 53,000,000 
Magnesium ............ 5,700,000 
ON) O44 Souk SRE 4,300,000 
PN 605 SSE Ue 3,300,000 
GE Seto ca sass 2,400,000 
SNS es Cat awe ce 310,000 
eS yes Foe Ue veets. 200 


The third main reserve of the elements is the atmosphere, 
the composition of which is shown in Table III. Quan- 
tities are given in tons per square mile, and since there are 
about 200,000,000 square miles of the earth’s surface it 
is obvious that a nitrogen famine is not imminent, even 
neglecting its return to the atmosphere in the natural cycle! 
It is reassuring to find so much carbon dioxide, upon which 
all plant life depends; this is of course being returned to 
the atmosphere, through the oxidation of carbon, at substan- 
tially the rate of absorption by vegetation. The ocean, which 
dissolves carbon dioxide, and the atmosphere, in which it 
exists as a gas, together constitutes a giant balance wheel, 
which takes up any variations in the natural cycle of plant 
growth and decay. The rare gases in the atmosphere are of 
more than passing interest, since these are already finding 
some practical applications, as, for example, in neon signs. 
Even helium, so much in demand for airships, is present in 
quantity and only its extreme dilution prevents its commer- 
cial recovery. Along with the other rare gases, it may be- 
come a by-product of the manufacture of liquid air. 


TABLE III 
GASEOUS RESERVES IN THE ATMOSPHERE 


Percentage Tons per square 

by weight mile at sea level 
Pe eo ae 75.474 22,269,000 
BS GN iv'enas ss 23.200 6,845,400 
TN SE ear 1.283 378,600 
Carbon dioxide .... .040 11,800 
DEE os oa cd Wit,a wan .00125 370 
Hydrogen ........ .00070 207 
eae .00029 86 
ES Cs cS esa oe .00007 20 
par gs .00004 12 

Food 


Just 140 years ago Malthus published his first essay deal- 
ing with what he believed to be a tendency for the world’s 
population to increase faster than the means of subsistence. 
His ideas were widely accepted, and in the years that followed 
there were many who envisaged a time, in the not very 
distant future, when the world’s population would increase 
to such an extent that an acute shortage of food would 
develop. 

Let us look for a moment at the situation in the time of 
Malthus. Plant food was known to exist in the soil, but this 
quickly became depleted by continuous cropping, and the 
best that could be done was to return to the soil in natural 
fertilizers a portion of the essential elements that had been 
removed. What could be more logical than to conclude that 
when all the cultivable land had been occupied the peak of food 
production would have been reached, and as further crops 
were removed the productivity of the soil would decrease? 

One can scarcely blame Malthus and his followers for 
not being able to predict the solution of the immediate prob- 
lem through the contribution which science would make to 
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society. Since their time, much has been learned about plant 
foods; potash has become available from the Stassfurt and 
other great deposits of potassium salts; soluble phosphates 
have been manufactured by treating natural rock with 
sulphuric acid, or by appropriate furnace methods; nitrogen 


‘has been obtained from the various sources already men- 


tioned. As a result, conditions have been completely changed 
in spite of the rapidly increasing world population, and in 
the past few years we have seen much food destroyed on 
account of the lack, or supposed lack, of a market for it. 

Nevertheless, only a beginning has been made in increas- 
ing food production. Everyone familiar with scientific agri- 
culture knows that a major increase in crop growth could 
be brought about, on the present acreage, by the more liberal 
application of potash, phosphoric acid and nitrogen, and by 
the neutralization of natural acids by soil amendments, such 
as lime and magnesia. The elements iron, calcium, sodium, 
magnesium, manganese, zinc, copper, cobalt, sulphur, chlo- 
rine, iodine and boron are now all recognized as plant foods, 
or animal foods derived from plants, yet very little has been 
done towards determining the requirements of soils with 
respect to these elements, and making the necessary additions. 
There can be little doubt that human and animal food sup- 
plies could be doubled or tripled without any increase in 
acreage, if all necessary plant foods were applied in 
abundance. 

Malthus believed, and it has often been stated even in 
recent years, that the soil is the world’s most valuable natural 
resource. Actually, in view of the ease with which ordinary 
soil is depleted, we should regard it rather as a convenient 
medium through which nutrient can be made available to 
plants. As such it is of inestimable value, but Gericke has 
recently demonstrated in California that soil is not essential, 
for he has developed the new art of “hydroponics”, or the 
growing of crops in nutrient solution, without soil. While 
he does not assert that wheat and cther high-protein cereals 
can be profitably grown in this way, he has demonstrated 
its effectiveness in growing tomatoes and other crops valued 
chiefly for their vitamin content, carbohydrates, flavor and 
mineral salts. It is of interest to note that tiny Wake Island 
in the Pacific, only one-half an acre in extent, is the newest 
hydroponic farm, and that crops will be grown there for the 
passengers and crews of transpacific Clipper planes. May 
this not be a picture of the intensive farming of the future, 
if the world’s population should increase to the point where 
the cultivable areas of the earth’s surface are too limited 
in extent? 

But the provision of the plant nutrients is only one of 
many means devised by science for increasing the world’s 
output of human and animal food. The progress of the plant 
breeder has been another major factor in deferring the time 
of distress predicted by Malthus. The development of early- 
ripening varieties of wheat, for example, has pushed well to 
the north the zone in which this most important cereal can 
be grown, a zone, be it noted, extending around the world 
where land areas are greatest. An equal triumph has been 
scored in the breeding of rust-resistant varieties of wheat, 
now for the first time available in large quantity. In 1935 
the loss from rust in western Canada alone was officially 
estimated at fully 100,000,000 bushels of wheat, and on the 
average the loss would amount to at least 25 or 30 millions 
annually. Within five years the losses from wheat rust 
should be substantially eliminated from all countries of 
the world. 

At present an attack is being made on the problem of 
drought by an attempt to develop resistant wheat varieties. 
It is too early to predict complete success, but it would be 
a rash man indeed who would predict complete failure. 
Only recently research has been organized on the des- 





truction of weeds, the losses from which in the United States 
have been estimated to amount to more than those from 
insects and all plant and animal diseases combined. Improved 
cultural practices have already been evolved, chemicals 
have been found that will destroy undesirable vegetation, 
and even some that will selectively kill certain annual weeds 
and leave cereal crop substantially undamaged. Biological 
control by means of beneficial insects has in some cases proved 
most effective, as, for example, in the destruction of prickly 
pear in Australia. If weeds were eliminated, an increase of 
from 15 to 25% in crop yield could be expected with con- 
fidence. The campaign for the control of insect pests, also 
being actively pressed, promises an important further crop 
increase. 

The advances in plant and animal pathology have been 
scarcely less remarkable than those in breeding. One need 
only mention a few—the chemical disinfection of seed grain 
and potatoes, the control of hog cholera, the reduction of 
tuberculosis in cattle—to realize the importance of these 
developments. Further, there is a growing recognition of the 
fact that a number of plant and animal diseases are not 
caused by any specific organism, but are the result of defi- 
ciencies in food supply. For example, the application of a 
small amount of boron to soil prevents alfalfa yellows, and 
drought spot and corky core of apples; the administration 
of a minute trace of cobalt prevents a serious deficiency 
disease of sheep. 

However, it is not only individual elements that prevent 
deficiency diseases of animals and plants, but complex organic 
compounds, such as the vitamins and hormones. Several of 
these have been isolated, and even synthesized; by their use 
growth has been promoted ; beri-beri, scurvy and rickets have 
already been virtually wiped out; life has taken on new 
vigor ;—yet our knowledge in this field is still very in- 
complete, and the greatest advances may be reserved for 
the future. 

Less is known of plant hormones than of vitamins, but 
the possibilities of their use are so amazing that they deserve 
special mention. Figure 1 (figure omitted from mimeo- 
graphed copies) illustrates the results obtained in a series 
of experiments on nasturtium plants, all of the same age and 
all grown in sand with the same nutrient, except as to hor- 
mone content. The first plant on the left is a control, with 
no plant hormone. The others, in order received a solution, 
containing 0.01, 0.1, 1.0 and 2.5 parts per million of naph- 
thylacetic acid. The remarkable increase in growth with the 
proper quantity of hormone and the deleterious effect of an 
overdose are obvious. 

But, it may well be asked, would it be feasible to apply 
an expensive chemical to field crops, even if similar bene- 
ficial results were obtained? Dr. Grace, of the National 
Research Laboratories of Canada, who carried out the experi- 
ments illustrated in this figure, points out that if one were 
using a solution containing one part of plant hormone per 
hundred million, a single pound would make ten train loads, 
each train of 100 tank cars, and every car containing 10,000 
Imperial or 12,500 American gallons. Further, this hormone 
has been cheaply synthesized in the National Research Lab- 
oratories, by Dr. Cambron. One hesitates to forecast the 
possible effect of the application of this and other plant 
hormones on a commercial scale. 

I have mentioned these various means through which food 
supplies are being multiplied because, in effect, science has 
thereby increased many times the resources in the soil and 
atmosphere. Research has devised ways and means of making 
nature’s resources available, of which Malthus did not dream. 

I would remind you, too, that our food supplies are not 
derived entirely from land areas, but also from water areas, 
which constitute some 75% of the total surface of the earth. 
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The world production of fish now amounts to nearly 15,- 
000,000 tons per year, or about 15 pounds per person. Japan 
alone has over 1,000,000 persons employed in fishing. 

Some effort has indeed been made to utilize fresh water 
as a source of food supply, but the scientific study of the 
ocean has barely begun. Already a major source of human 
food, the sea might well increase in importance in future 
years through the practical application of scientific knowl- 
edge. International co-operation is probably essential to suc- 
cess in this field. 

The subject of food resources would be incomplete with- 
eut mention of what, if it eventuates, may prove to be an 
accomplishment of the most far-reaching importance. Chem- 
ists have already synthesized thousands upon thousands of 
complex compounds; if they are successful in commercially 
synthesizing carbohydrates for human and animal food, they 
will have achieved their greatest triumph, and that is a feat 
the possibility of which cannot be lightly dismissed. 


Clothing 


Probably the earliest type of clothing worn by mankind 
consisted of the skins of animals, and one can almost picture 
the Malthusians of that day predicting the time when the 
world’s population should have increased to such an extent 
that insufficient furs and skins could be obtained. As a 
matter of fact, that period would have arrived relatively 
soon, but for the existence of plant and animal fibres, and 
the development of the art of weaving. By that technological 
advance a clothing shortage was indefinitely postponed. 

But what of the future? If the world’s population is 
doubled or tripled, will there be sufficient raw materials to 
provide clothing for all? Let us consider our present re- 
sources. 

Cotton is by far the most important textile fibre, its 
annual production being about three times as much as that 
of all others combined. Without examining in detail the 
production of the major cotton-growing countries—the 
United States, India, Egypt, Brazil, U.S. S. R., Mexico and 
Peru—we may note that the United States grows just about 
half of the world’s production, and this on 30 or 40 million 
acres, or say 2% of the total land area of that country. If 
the demand were to arise, cotton could be produced sufficient 
for three or four times as great a world population as that 
of the present, without making any serious inroads on the 
areas required for food production. 

A similar situation exists in regard to wool. The single 
island of Australia now produces 25% of the world’s wool, 
and could produce on an even larger scale. Great Britain 
and New Zealand both have an average of more than 200 
sheep per square mile; Canada has only one! I would not 
wish to imply that all countries could equal the record of 
these two, but in Canada, for example, at least a tenfold 
increase in sheep population would seem quite feasible. One 
is forced to conclude that there need be no fear of a world 
shortage of wool. 

But we are no longer dependent upon natural fibres, for 
in the last 25 vears the problem of the commercial produc- 
tion of synthetic fibres has been solved, and a great new in- 
dustry has sprung up. In 1920, for the first time, the oro- 
duction of rayon in the United States exceeded 10,000,000 
pounds; in 1937, it was more than 300,000,000. In both 
1936 and 1937, Japan’s production exceeded that of the 
United States. The world production in 1936 was 1,393.- 
165,000 pounds, yet this is one of the newest industries. This 
phenomenal growth is all the more remarkable when it is 
recalled that the textile industry, as a whole, has recently 
passed through a very dificult period. Continued increase 
in rayon production mav be expected. Thus, through de- 
yelonments in science and technology, an entirely new re- 





source for the manufacture of textiles has been provided, 
one sufficient to clothe untold millions of people. 

Rayon is manufactured from cellulose derived from cot- 
ton linters or wood pulp; the former, as already intimated, 
could be made available in much larger quantities, the latter 
will be dealt with in the following section. 

But rayon is not to be permitted to monopolize the field 
of synthetic fibres. For several years a so-called “artificial 
wool” has been made in Italy from casein, a product of skim 
milk. Now reports come from Japan that a similar fibre has 
been made there from soybean protein, obtainable in vast 
quantities in the Far East, and becoming available on an in- 
creasing scale in Europe and America. While the present 
product appears to be definitely inferior to natural wool, it 
must be remembered that the first rayon was so weak as te 
give rise to the prediction that no large market for it would 
ever be developed. 

Nor are we necessarily limited to cellulose and proteins 
for synthetic fibres. Rock wool and glass wool have for some 
time been on the market as insulating materials. Recently 
glass fibres have been further improved, and it has been 
demonstrated that they can be satisfactorily spun and woven. 
The potential supply is inexhaustible. 


Shelter 


The problem of shelter has been a live one since the 
earliest days of the human race. Primitive man took refuge 
in caves to protect himself from the cold, the rain, and the 
attacks of wild beasts, but the number of suitable caves was 
very limited, and history bears mute record that competition 
for them was keen. Doubtless man, with his rude weapons, 
frequently came off second best in the conflict which took 
place for their possession. 

With the development of the simplest wood-working tools 
forests became the major source of raw material for the 
provision of shelter. For thousands of years this invaluable 
resource has been used as lavishly as if it were inexhaustible, 
and indeed this is even today the situation in many countries. 
In Canada, for example, the forests are being destroyed— 
by man, insects and fires—some two-and-a-half times as fast 
as they are grown. The United States, although possessing 
not more than 10% of the total forest stand, is responsible. 
for approximately 40% of the world’s cut, and at least 
50% of the cut of saw timber. 

Nevertheless, the situation is not by any means hopeless. 
There are still vast forest areas, estimated to be as much as 
7,500,000,000 acres, or substantially the area of the whole 
of North America plus Australia. The approximate distri- 
bution of this area is shown in Table IV, from which it will 
be evident that about two-thirds of the total is in the pos- 
session of four of the world’s political units, the U.S. S. R., 
the British Empire, Brazil and the United States. The 
Scandinavian countries, and some others with relatively small 
area, have had the foresight to institute scientific forest 
management, under which the forests are placed on a perma- 
nent basis and made to yield an annual crop. 


TABLE IV 
WORLD'S FOREST RESOURCES 


Percentage of the 
world’s forest area 
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The world’s annual growth of wood is about 38,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet, as against a cut approximately 50% 
greater than that amount. If all forests of the world were 
properly protected and given reasonable care, however, it 
is estimated that they could produce annually 350,000,000,- 
000 cubic feet, or nearly 50 cubic feet per acre. Under in- 
tensive management, the figure would be much greater even 
than this. It is thus evident that an appreciation of the 
seriousness of the situation, coupled with the general appli- 
cation of scientific methods of forest protection and growth, 
would provide for the needs of a population much greater 
that that of to-day. 

The problem of shelter has also been attacked from 
another angle. In the last decade or two great progress has 
been made in the utilization of wood waste, sugar-cane 
waste, straw, cornstalks and similar agricultural materials 
in the manufacture of building products. The characteristics 
of these products vary widely. Some are soft, light and 
porous, and are valued chiefly as heat-insulating materials; 
others are hard, strong and of attractive appearance, and are 
being used more and more widely as structural materials 
and for decorative purposes. As wood becomes scarcer, these 
sources of cellulosic materials are likely to be used more and 
more widely, and the amount available is so great as to be 
the equivalent of very large forest reserves. 

' Man discovered at an early date that excellent shelter 
could be secured by using mineral raw materials. Rock could 
be built up into substantial walls; clay dried in the sun 
became hard, and in desert countries afforded sufficient pro- 
tection against the elements. Burnt clay blocks, or brick, 
became cheaply available and constituted a building material 
satisfactory under all climatic conditions. Clay being one 
of the most abundant of all mineral reserves, the potential 
brick supply is unlimited. 

Concrete, especially with steel reinforcement, has become 
one of the major building materials. Gypsum products are 
now being applied in a wide field. Further, new materials 
such as glass blocks, stainless steel and enamelled iron are 
being introduced, providing variety in appearance and a 
wide range of physical properties. Nor has nature apparently 
fixed any limit to the quantities of such materials that may 
be used for the provision of shelter. 


Heat and Power 

The major present sources of heat and power are coal, 
oil, natural gas, wood, peat, and the energy of falling water. 
The use of wood and water power date back to prehistoric 
times. Coal was possibly used in China 2,000 years ago, but 
its use in the western world did not begin on any consider- 
able scale until the latter part of the 13th century. As late 
at 1306, Edward I of England compelled all except smiths 
to cease burning coal and revert to the use of wood. Oil 
and natural gas were known to exist some thousands of years 
ago, but their use on an extensive scale did not begin until 
about the middle of the 19th century. Neglecting wood, 
Eavenson has calculated that in 1899, of the total supply of 
energy used in the United States, coal furnished 90.3%, 
oil and gas 7.9% and water power 1.8%. By 1933 these 
proportions had changed to 52.2, 37.8 and 10.0%, respec- 
tively, and Eavenson states that existing conditions did not 
then indicate any change in the trend revealed by these 
figures. In this connection it should be pointed out that the 
general trend towards the use of oil, gas and water power 
has been much less extreme, since in most countries oil and 
gas in particular are less readily available than in the United 
States. 

Table V shows the coal reserves of the world, as com- 
piled by the International Geological Congress of 1913. It 
should be explained that, in the compilation of these re- 





serves, all countries were asked to include seams of economic 
value one foot or more in thickness and not more than 4,000 
feet from the surface, and in addition coal in seams two 
feet or more in thickness and at depths between 4,000 and 
6,000 feet. No allowance was made for mining losses, which 
are very heavy. The figures therefore should be taken as 
a very generous estimate of the minable coal of the world. 


TABLE V 
COAL RESERVES OF THE WORLD 


Millions of 
metric tons 


sae 3,838,657 
SPY I an ns wane sce ve 1,729,105 
NS ee i ee ar 995,587 
Germany and Austria (1913)... 477,232 
I eee ay aa tie 173,879 
France and dependencies........ 37,585 
DE aitcrescaeueades cus ies 7,970 
RARER Rs oF Forpeae ne 243 
WE SN coe cha kd oink ace 7,397,553 


Coal differs from most minerals in that it has been de- 
posited in a much more regular manner, and the reserves are 
therefore easier to estimate. Further, it is easier to discover 
coal deposits, and one is probably justified in saying that 
nearly all the major coal areas of the world have already 
been found, with the possible exception of those of the south 
polar regions, where coal is known to exist and little ex- 
ploration has yet been carried out. 

The most striking thing about these figures is the uneven 
distribution of coal reserves throughout the world. More 
than half of the total is in the United States, and 73% is in 
North America. Canada’s proportion is about 17.5%, or 
three-quarters of that of the British Empire. Nevertheless, 
the reserves in China, Germany, U.S.S. R. and France are 
so large that no concern need be felt for a long time to come 
regarding the exhaustion of those deposits. Considering the 
world as a single unit, it may be observed that the tonnage 
of coal is so large that at the maximum rate at which it 
has yet been mined it would last for about 5,000 years. Even 
if the minable coal be half that quantity and the rate of 
mining should substantially increase, it is obvious that the 
supply is adequate for many hundreds of years. If, on the 
other hand, we take a backward look, a period of 2,000 years 
carries us only to about the beginning of the Christian era, 
and the world’s coal reserves must be regarded as possibly 
exhaustible within a similar period. 

The present production of oil and gas is derived chiefly 
from the United States, which is responsible for some 60% 
of the world’s total, and uses a correspondingly large pro- 
portion. The U.S.S.R., Venezuela, Mexico, the Dutch 
East Indies and several other countries are large producers. 

I shall not attempt to show the world’s reserves of petro- 
leum or natural gas, because these are so difficult to estimate. 
Twenty-five years ago it was predicted by some authorities 
that the reserves of petroleum would be substantially ex- 
hausted by the present time. Yet, in spite of an enormous 
increase in consumption, the supply seems greater than ever. 
Vast areas remain virtually unexplored as sources of oil and 
gas. Nevertheless, the known reserves are being depleted at 
such a rate that one cannot with much confidence predict a 
natural supply sufficient for more than 50 or 100 years. 

Even though the present deposits of crude oil be exhausted, 
however, there need be no shortage of liquid fuel. In many 
parts of the world there are large deposits of oil shales, 
which, though not ordinarily minable at a profit under 
present conditions, constitute a large potential reserve of oil. 
In Alberta, there is an enormous deposit of tar sands, ex- 
tending over thousands of square miles, and it is estimated 
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to contain sufficient bitumen to supply the world with oil 
for centuries. Further, motor fuel can be readily produced 
by the hydrogenation of coal and cellulose, and both methyl 
and ethyl alcohol can be used in internal combustion engines. 
One need therefore feel no anxiety for a long time to come 
about the world’s liquid fuel supplies. The worst that is 
likely to occur is a substitution of one fuel for another at 
a somewhat higher price. 

Wood and peat are still available in large quantities as 
fuel. The former has already been discussed, but it may be 
pointed out that its use as fuel is decreasing in most 
countries, although over large areas it will long continue to 
be an important local fuel. Peat deposits are all of a shallow 
character, and, although of considerable importance as a 
domestic fuel reserve, peat in not likely to be used on a very 
large scale; the known deposits, if drawn on heavily, would 
be rapidly depleted. 

It is almost equally difficult to obtain reliable figures re- 
garding the water power available throughout the world. 
One authority gives the total water power of the U.S. S. R. 
as 3,000,000 horsepower; another makes an estimate of 
165,000,000 for Asiatic Russia alone. The total for the 
British Empire, at ordinary six-months flow, is about 68,- 
000,000 horsepower, of which approximately half is in 
Canada. That of the United States is about 55,000,000, of 
Norway and Sweden 22,000,000. Many of the great water- 
falls of the world are remote from industrial areas, as, for 
example, Victoria Falls in Central Africa, the available 
horsepower of which has been estimated at 35,000,000, or 
five times that of Niagara. The total available water power 
of the world at an average six-months flow is probably not 
less than 400,000,000 horsepower, and may be substantially 
more. 

Water power has a great advantage over most of the 
resources so far discussed in that it is, ordinarily speaking, 
of a permanent character and therefore inexhaustible. Never- 
theless, the utility of any waterfall depends largely upon 
the amount of its minimum flow, which, for maintenance at 
a high level, requires regulation. Regulation is accomplished 
to a large extent in nature through the existence of forest 
areas and limited drainage; man has a tendency to cut the 
forests and drain the land, thereby accentuating both the 
maximum and minimum flow. Care must therefore be taken 
to see that even this valuable resource is not destroyed. 

Two sources of power that have not yet been drawn upon 
heavily are winds and tides. The total amount of wind 
power is enormous, and its distribution is world-wide. On 
the other hand, its utilization is relatively costly and the 
supply is intermittent. Winds may become an important 
source of power as coal and oil reserves approach exhaustion, 
particularly if the cost of the storage of power to provide 
for periods of calm weather can be reduced. The tides are 
also a potential source of much power, but conditions on 
most coasts are not favorable to their utilization. 

All these resources of heat and power have been, or are 
being, derived indirectly from the radiant energy of the sun. 
To use the sun’s energy directly has long been the dream 
of inventors the world over, and a number of them have 
been technically though not commercially successful. A new 
attempt is now to be made, this time on a more comprehen- 
sive scale, through the establishment at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology of the Cabot endowment fund. 
Physical and chemical methods are to be tried, and also a 
biological method through the speeding up of the growth 
of trees. 

The total quantity of heat derived from the sun’s rays 
is enormous. President Compton of M.I.T. illustrates this 
by pointing out that in the temperate zones, during the three 
months of greatest sunshine, each acre of land receives the 





heat equivalent of about 250 tons of good coal. From this 
it is evident that the proportion of the sun’s heat normally 
utilized in the growing of vegetation must be extremely 
small. 

The disadvantages of the sun’s radiant heat are, from the 
practical point of view, considerable. First, the distribution 
is unsatisfactory, being greatest in the tropics and least in the 
polar regions. Second, it is irregularly intermittent; at the 
poles, six months of daylight of varying intensity is followed 
by an equal period of darkness; even in the temperate and 
tropical zones long periods of cloudy weather would involve 
a heat storage problem comparable with that encountered in 
the utilization of wind power. Third, the rate of supply 
per unit of area is too low for industry, and the cost of 
developing commercial power from this source is therefore 
likely to be high. Nevertheless, the possibilities are so great 
that a scientific study of the problem is fully justified. 

The heat of the earth’s interior has often been mentioned 
as a potential source of power, and steam escaping from the 
ground near active volcanoes is already being used on a 
small scale. In most parts of the earth’s surface, however, 
the temperature increase with depth is so slow as to offer 
little encouragement for the utilization of the heat of the 
interior. 

Many will remember the experiments carried out some 
years ago by Georges Claude, who attempted to utilize the 
large difference in temperature between the surface and 
depth of tropical waters. He did demonstrate that power 
could be developed, but commercial success was not attained. 

Reference has often been made in the literature to the 
enormous stores of energy locked up in atoms, and attention 
has been called to the automatic decomposition of radium 
to form elements of lower atomic weight. Undoubtedly there 
exists within the atoms an exceedingly high concentration of 
potential energy, but doubt may be expressed as to the likeli- 
hood of its utilization. I believe it was the late Dr. Slosson 
who referred to this source of heat and suggested that if 
man were ever successful in developing it he would find it 
difficult to control. The success of his experiment, Slosson 
thought, would be announced to the universe at large by the 
appearance, in the place now occupied by the earth, of a 
new star. 


Miscellaneous Materials 


A vast assortment of raw materials is drawn upon to meet 
the requirements of industry, whose purpose it is to provide 
man with the necessaries of life, to satisfy his craving for 
pleasure, and, be it said to his discredit, to give him those 
facilities used for the destruction of his fellows. I have 
already dealt with most of the necessary raw materials, and 
reference need be made here to only three,—-iron, rubber and 
paper. 

It has been pointed out that of the metals iron is second 
in abundance only to aluminum. The ultimate availability 
of this metal is therefore sufficient permanently to provide for 
the needs of mankind. Under present conditions, however, 
deposits in which the proportion of metallic iron is less than 
25 to 35% are not usually considered as ore, and in view of 
the dominant position of iron amongst the metals it is worth 
considering the magnitude and distribution of the world’s 
reserves. 

The maximum world production of pig iron in any one 
year may be taken as 100,000,000 long tons, which was the 
figure for 1937. It is estimated that the positive iron ore 
reserves of North and South America could supply the 
world’s requirements at this rate for 40 years, and the prob- 
able reserves are sufficient for an additional period of 320 
years. For Europe the corresponding figures are 50 and 
160 years. 
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Other countries also have large reserves, but none com- 
parable with those given. The total positive and probable 
resources of the world are in the neighborhood of 15,000,- 
000,000 tons, sufficient at the present rate of consumption for 
about 600 years. This is a highly satisfactory situation, 
especially in view of the fact that enormous tonnages of 
lower-grade material are known to exist, and the probability 
that other large deposits will be discovered. 

Rubber grows wild in a number of tropical countries, 
but the major production is now derived from plantations, 
where rubber trees are grown in a systematic way. The peak 
of rubber production was reached in 1929, with 863,410 
tons. This would require 10,000 square miles of rubber 
trees, an area small enough to indicate that production could 
be multiplied many times, if the demand should arise. Many 
countries, however, have not the climatic conditions neces- 
sary for growing rubber trees, and in order to reach national 
self-sufficiency have sought substitutes. In the past few years 
success has been attained in such efforts through the produc- 
tion of various types of synthetic rubber. In some respects 
synthetic rubber is superior to natural rubber, for example, 
in being very resistant to the action of petroleum products. 
In Russia its manufacture has already become a national 
industry. Other substitutes for natural rubber may become 
important. 

Attention may be called to the advances made in rubber 
techonology in the last few decades, as a result of which cer- 
tain rubber products, such as automobile tires, have a useful 
life four or five times as long as previously. The result has 
been an actual decrease in the world’s requirements for raw 
rubber in spite of continued expansion in the rubber-using 
industries. 

The enormous increase in the use of paper in recent years 
has been a major factor in the rapid cutting of the world’s 
forests. Up to the present, conifers have been by far the 
largest source of wood for the manufacture of paper, and 
these chiefly of the type grown in the north temperate 
zones. Recently, however, more attention has been paid to 
hard woods, and methods have now been developed in the 
United States for the utilization of southern pine. Straw 
and other natural fibres are available in vast quantities and 
can be used if required; it is largely a question of economics. 

In the light of what has already been said about the world’s 
forests, it may be concluded that at the present rate of paper 
consumption the supply of raw materials can be maintained 
indefinitely. If the upward trend of consumption evident 
during the past few decades should continue, price increases 
sufficient to curtail present wasteful practices in the use of 
paper may be expected. 


Comments and Conclusions 


Thanks largely to science and technology, food supplies 
are likely to be adequate for a world population at least 
three or four time that of today, provided, of course that the 
problem of distribution, with which this paper does not 





attempt to deal, can be solved. Although the future of some 
of the base metals is obscure, the world as a whole need fear 
no shortage for an indefinite period of the raw materials for 
clothing, shelter, heat, power and the principal necessaries 
and luxuries of life. In the case of certain natural resources 
that are definitely exhaustible, nature has made abundant 
provision of possible substitutes. 

All this is true of the world as a single economic unit. 
Unfortunately, however, the world is made up of a large 
number of economic units, many of which are endeavoring to 
establish economic self-sufficiency. For them the prospect is 
very different. Complete economic self-sufficiency is impos- 
sible, and even the measure of self-sufficiency for which many 
of the great powers of today are striving can be attained 
only by a major sacrifice of the standards of living. 

In order to illustrate the extreme mutual dependence of 
the nations I have brought together in Table VI some of the 
facts disclosed in our study to-night, and certain others which 
there has been no time to discuss. In this table the number 
“1” is taken to represent substantially complete self-suffi- 
ciency, “2” partial or temporary self-sufficiency, and “3” 
definite lack of self-sufficiency. 


TABLE VI 
NATIONAL SUFFICIENCY IN MAJOR MINERALS 
Br. France Ger- 
Emp. U.S.A. U.S.S.R. & Dep. many Italy Japan 
ee 6c. 1 1 1 1 2 2 
Iron 1 1 1 1 2 3 3 
Copper 1 1 2 3 3 3 2 
Lead 1 1 3 3 1 2 3 
ee 1 2 2 2 3 2 
Nickel ... 1 3 3 2 3 3 3 
.. poe 2 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Asbestos 1 3 1 3 3 3 3 
Petroleum. 3 1 1 3 3 3 3 


*Numerical order represents decreasing abundance in relation 
to national requirements. 

From this it is evident that not a single one of the seven 
great powers is completely self-sufficient in supplies of the 
major minerals. The British Empire and the United States 
are, without question, in the happiest position in this respect. 
The U.S.S.R. is, I think, in a better relative position than 
that indicated by the table, since so large a part of her vast 
area is virtually unprospected. The other nations are very 
dependent upon international trade in minerals. 

Nature has been generous in providing for man an abun- 
dant supply of the things he most needs, and will continue 
to provide for him, even though his wants be still further 
increased. Individual nations, on the other hand, are labor- 
ing under serious handicaps, largely self-imposed, and are 
suffering severely as a consequence. Let us hope they may 
eventually realize that the highest standards of living for 
their people can be attained only through international co- 
operation and world peace. 


Administrative Law 


PATRIOTISM ABOVE SELF-INTEREST 
By NATHAN L. MILLER, Attorney, Former Governor of the State of New York 
At the meeting of the New York State Bar Association, held at Saranac Inn, N. Y., Saturday evening, July 2, 1938 


istrative law, which now requires the businessman to 
have a lawyer constantly at his elbow. Lawyers cer- 
tainly can have no selfish reason to complain of that or to 


| SHALL speak of what has come to be known as admin- 


favor the administration of the law by regularly constituted 
courts of justice, though some may attribute selfish motives 
to the lawyers’ support even of the Ten Commandments. 
The record of the bar for its unselfish and patriotic contribu- 
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tion to the establishment, development and preservation of 
our institutions and to the cause of liberty and human prog- 
ress must constitute the answer to such critics. 

By the slow process of attrition institutions may be de- 
stroyed that could not be overthrown by direct assult. I 
have witnessed that process at work for half a century. The 
founding fathers intended the Constitution to be the supreme 
law of the land. The people adopted it to be the supreme 
law of the land. No one doubted that its exposition was for 
- the Courts. No one supposed that the Courts would deter- 
mine rights of litigants according to a statute in conflict with 
the supreme law. That the supreme law should be control- 
ling in the decision of causes was implicit in the definition 
of judicial power and in the declaration that the Constitution 
was the supreme law of the land binding even on State 
judges. The contemporary evidence is conclusive that those 
provisions were drafted with that intent. However, the 
question was mooted at an early date and was set at rest 
for a hundred years by John Marshall. 

When I came to the bar the question was again being 
mooted, mostly in academic halls. Men out of sympathy 
with the spirit of our institutions began attacks upon the 
Courts for usurping, as they said, legislative power. In truth 
they were against any limitations on the power of the popular 
branch of government, not understanding that the Constitu- 
tion was designed to set limitations even on the popular will, 
to safeguard individual liberty. In truth they were against 
having any written Constitution at all. They preferred the 
parliamentary system of England. 

But we had a written Constitution. It had been evolved 
from the experience of the ages to make our hardly-won 
liberties secure. It had established a system and structure of 
government based upon principles which all human expe- 
rience had proven to be necessary to preserve liberty from 
despotic and arbitrary power. It had been reconsecrated in 
the precious blood shed in a titanic civil war. 

But all that meant nothing to doctrinaires. Their ranks 
were swelled from time to time by those who wanted to 
substitute an alien system for the one whose blessings they 
or their fathers had been allowed to enter this country to 
enjoy. Impressionable youth susceptible to false teaching and 
false idealism swelled those ranks in ever increasing numbers. 

Thus a considerable body of opinion was developed that 
we had outgrown the Constitution, that it had become un- 
suited to modern conditions and social needs, though under 
it an acute social consciousness had been developed whose 
demands could be met within its provisions, and certainly by 
amendments adopted in the orderly way provided without 
destroying the system based on the accumulated wisdom of 
the ages and established and preserved at such cost. Social 
need was the excuse put forward to deceive the people. The 
destruction of that system was the objective. 

Finally, men bent on the accomplishement of that objec- 
tive found themselves in positions of influence under condi- 
tions favorable to its accomplishment. They began their 
attack cautiously. But it gathered boldness as it developed, 
and today the only thing that stands in the way of its 
complete success is the abiding faith of the American people 
in the system under which they have enjoyed the greatest 
progress with the widest distribution of its blessings ever 
enjoyed by any other people anywhere. 

By the process of trial and error administrative law has 
been hit upon as the most effective weapon to destroy our 
institutions. Through its channels those, who have been well 
called termites, can safely attack the foundations of our 
American system, for it has been discovered that administra- 
tive law screens them from judicial scrutiny. Oh, I. know 
that when one swelled with arrogance oversteps the forms 
of due process he may not escape the judicial eye, but most 





of them are clever enough scrupulously to observe all the 
forms, while disregarding the substance, of due process, and 
they can do it in such a way as to thwart judicial review, 
as we all know. 

Let no one misunderstand me. The exercise of legislative 
and judicial power by specially constituted tribunals has be- 
come a necessity in our complex civilization. There are prob- 
lems constantly arising which neither the Courts nor the Leg- 
islatures are constituted to deal with and which can only be 
handled efficiently by specially equipped agencies or tribunals 
in whom under adequate safeguards some legislative and 
some judicial power must be vested. 

We have heard at our meetings for many years concern 
expressed and warnings uttered by men of wisdom and 
experience because of the growth of such agencies and tribu- 
nals and the extension of their powers, though at first they 
were created with carefully defined powers to be exercised 
in accordance with plainly prescribed standards and though 
care was taken to assure their impartiality and their freedom 
from political influence. Thus the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Trade Commission and the Pub- 
lic Service Commissions of the States were created. 

But in the effort to subject the varied activities of the peo- 
ple to government regulation and control, all safeguards have 
been disregarded. New agencies have been created, existing 
ones have been clothed with legislative and judicial power, 
without a single thought of safeguarding the manner of its ex- 
ercise. And I make the assertion that already there are 
enough governmental agencies combining in the same individ- 
ual or individuals, executive, legislative and judicial powers 
without a single restraint upon their exercise to make this a 
government of men and not of law, though the forms of law 
may be preserved. 

Already we have heard the head of an executive depart- 
ment, even a member of the cabinet, charging the Supreme 
Court with usurping his functions, because forsooth the Court 
had held that in exercising judicial power he must comply 
at least with the forms of due process. We have heard 
members of these tribunals on the air defending their fair- 
ness and impartiality and charging that any interference 
with them is judicial usurpation. Such outbursts are symp- 
tomatic of what is going on. They show the effort to substi- 
tute executive authority for fair and impartial judicial deter- 
mination. They show the confusion of thought already 
created by the extent to which administrative agencies have 
been clothed with judicial power. They show a growing 
impatience with the judicial process which requires notice, 
a fair hearing and an impartial determination. That has 
become too slow and cumbersome. That is an unwelcome 
check on executive authority which must not be hampered in 
its worthy efforts to advance the public good. So has auto- 
cratic power always been justified. So may the people be 
made subjects and their servants become their masters. So 
may our free institutions be overturned by a process so 
gradual that it escapes notice until it has all but succeeded. 
The truth is that the people have been drugged into a state 
of unconsciousness. By slow stages the safeguards of liberty 
are being destroyed one after another. The anesthesia is so 
complete that the patient is likely to awake to the discovery 
that he has lost his most precious possession when it is too 
late to regain it. 

No one can say how many more of these agencies may be 
created, or how many of the existing ones may survive in 
one form or another, and I am far from suggesting that there 
are not useful and even necessary functions for some of them 
to perform. The practical question then is how to remedy 
existing evils. 

And the first great evil is the centering of executive, legis- 
lative and judicial power in the same hands. That is the 
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very essence of arbitrary power. Because of that the principle 
of the division of powers between three separate, independent 
and coordinate branches of the government was firmly estab- 
lished in the Constitution, some say, because of the teachings 
of Montesquieu. But history had taught and still teaches 
that that is necessary to prevent despotic power. Why then 
is not the delegation of judicial and legislative power to 
administrative agencies a violation of the provisions of the 
Constitution vesting all legislative powers in the Congress, 
the executive power in the President, and the judicial power 
in the Courts? The reason is that the Courts have con- 
strued our great charter as a flexible and practical document, 
as it was intended to be, not as a rigid and unworkable 
instrument, as many have charged. The definitions of the 
respective powers of the three departments of government 
have been given a practical construction. As complex prob- 
lems arose requiring tribunals specially equipped to investi- 
gate and determine particular facts, the Courts sustained the 
vesting of legislative and judicial power in tribunals so 
equipped subject only to the requirement that the power 
conferred be properly defined and that a sufficiently definite 
rule or standard of decision be prescribed. Under the con- 
struction so adopted it probably does not violate the Consti- 
tution to combine so-called quasi-legislative and judicial 
powers with strictly executive power. But that does lead 
to the very evil that the separation of powers were designed 
to prevent, the exercise of arbitrary and despotic power. It 
does violate a fundamental principle proven by all human 
experience to be necessary to prevent abuse of power. 

If you examine the services that the practicing lawyer now 
has to have, nearly a score, you will find many agencies of 
government making rules, not merely of procedure which 
every quasi-legislative or judicial tribunal needs to make, but 
rules of conduct, rules of construction of statutes even some- 
times contrary to their plain terms, which though not law 
have the force of law, because it is either too bothersome, or 
the necessary delay is too costly, to test them in the Courts. 
You will find rules and regulations obviously designed for 
ulterior purposes to secure a power of control and regulation 
not conferred. When such agencies have the coercive power 
to enforce their will, they are not likely to be meticulous to 
keep within the limits of the powers conferred. Naturally 
they lose sight of the distinction between executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial power. Naturally they are irked and shout 
usurpation when the Courts on rare occasions require them 
to observe at least the forms of due process in the exercise of 
judicial power. 

Now these agencies are certain to be governed by some 
policy which their rules and regulations and their decisions as 
well are made to further. Everybody who has had any con- 
tact with them knows that. In truth that is inevitable when 
any administrative agency has the power to make, enforce 
and judge of the compliance with its own rules. 

The obvious way to remedy that is to separate rule-making 
and fact-finding from executive or administrative authority. 

That no man shall be a judge in his own cause has been a 
maxim as long as law has been administered. Yet we find 
agencies combining the role of complainant, prosecutor and 
judge. It is not in human nature for the complainant or the 
prosecutor to be an impartial judge. Observance of the 
forms of due process will not cure that. The only way to 
cure it is to separate those functions. 

The rule was long ago established by the Courts to accept 
determinations of matters of fact by the other departments 
of government acting within their own spheres, unless desti- 
tute of any basis. In the creation of these agencies the statutes 
have provided that their decisions on matters of fact are final, 
if supported by any evidence. That works all right with 
tribunals like the Interstate Commerce Commission. It does 


not work all right with tribunals whose decisions are bound 
to be predetermined by some matter of policy. For it is a 
rare case in which some evidence cannot be adduced to sup- 
port a decision already made. The decisive question involved 
is usually a question of fact. The members of these tribunals 
can observe the forms of due process and still get some evi- 
dence into the record to support what they have decided to 
do. Under the present practice they ought to score a hundred 
per cent. of affirmances. If they do not, it can only be because 
of their contempt even for the forms of law. In fact the 
present limited review is as a rule a vain and idle effort and 
gives their proceedings a purely fictitious appearance of 
fairness. 

When there was a limited number of tribunals specially 
constituted with carefully defined powers to deal with spe- 
cific problems, it was not necessary to burden the Courts 
with a review of determinations made by experts especially 
qualified to make them. But that is no longer the case. If 
you were to take the trouble to compute it, I venture to as- 
sert that you will find that more of your time is taken in 
the study of the latest rule or regulation or decision of some 
administrative agency than in the examination of the reports 
of judicial decisions. And what law is so administered? Not 
the law prescribed by legislative authority, not the law de- 
termined by usage and custom, but rules and regulations of a 
departmental agency adopted to serve some policy, perchance 
to fit the particular case. That is not the rule of law. It 
is the rule of men. 

Under the present limited review, the Courts are helpless 
to prevent injustice. However much the Courts may insist 
on compliance with the forms of due process, they cannot 
compel observance of the substance of due process, and law 
is being administered more and more by so-called quasi- 
judicial tribunals which are anything but judicial. 

If we are to preserve the rule of law, and escape the rule 
of men, tribunals exercising judicial power, quasi-judicial 
tribunals, as we call them, must be completely divorced from 
administrative, executive or political policy. They must be 
assimilated as far as may be to courts of justice. Our judges 
have no axes to grind, no political or administrative policy 
to further. Theirs is the sole duty to determine the rights 
of litigants according to the facts and the governing law. 
They have administered justice in this country for a hundred 
and fifty years without losing the respect and confidence of 
the people, solely because, despite all that may be said to the 
contrary, they have scrupulously kept to the exercise of judi- 
cial power. They may have made mistakes. Who does not? 
But they have maintained the public confidence because they 
have kept within their sphere and have not had to go on the 
air to prove their impartiality. 

There are three simple ways to improve the chances of the 
substantial observance of due process by quasi-judicial agen- 
cies, first, by creating them with specifically defined powers 
and a définitely prescribed rule of action, second, by divorc- 
ing them from executive authority, as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has up to now been divorced from execu- 
tive authority, and, third, by removing them as far as may 
be from political influence by their prescribed tenure and 
method of appointment. 

If we are to have as many of such agencies as we now have, 
and we are threatened with more, there should be a broad 
power of Court review. Decisions of such tribunals in the 
exercise of judicial power should not have greater weight 
than the decisions of our Courts of first instance. The reason 
for giving their decisions on questions of fact finality dis- 
appears when the judicial function becomes predominant. I 
know that the bureaucrats regard any Court review as a 
usurpation of their powers, but the very fact that they so 
regard it is proof conclusive of its necessity. 
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Already we hear the charge that the Courts are usurping 
the functions of these quasi-judicial agencies as we have heard 
for years the charge that the Courts usurped legislative power 
in deciding that the supreme law of the land is controlling in 
the decision of lawsuits. That shows how far we have 
travelled from the true conception of judicial, legislative and 
executive power. What does the prefix “quasi” mean? In 
truth it is used to save the exercise of judicial power by 
administrative agencies from condemnation for being in con- 
flict with the division of powers prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion. But the power exercised is none the less judicial for 
being exercised by a particular tribunal, though the notion 
seems to prevail in some quarters that the person exercising 
the power, not the nature of the power exercised, is the test. 

I am not speaking of those determinations which every 
administrative agency has to make as a mere incident to the 
exercise of executive authority and which do not require 
notice and a hearing. Those decisions are administrative and 
since they partake of that character, they should not be 
reviewed. I am speaking only of determinations that can only 
be made upon evidence after a hearing. The making of such 
determinations is a judicial function, the exercise of judicial 
power, and its nature as such is not changed by the prefix 
“quasi.” It certainly derives no added authority from being 
made by one unsuited to make it. 

One review of the decisions of impartial judges on matters 
of fact is the rule in this and most jurisdictions. Should the 
exercise of judicial power by administrative agencies have 
greater force and authority? 

You will observe that my proposition for a broad Court 
review of such decisions was conditioned on the continuance 
of as many of such agencies as we now have. Far better that 
there should be less! Far better that there should not be so 
many as to give rise to the suggestion, which we have already 
heard, of a special court of appeal to review their decisions. 

Final determinations requiring special knowledge and ex- 
perience may well be made by tribunals specially constituted 
in the way I have endeavored to indicate, but beyond that, 


determinations both of fact and law are for the Courts, and 
when the law ceases to be administered by the regularly con- 
stituted courts of justice, liberty will have perished. 

A great effort has been made to discredit lawyers for being 
actuated only by selfish interest. Though strange to say the 
process which I have only imperfectly described is being di- 
rected by a cabal of clever young lawyers indoctrinated with 
the belief that our American institutions have become archaic 
and that Russia is leading the way to the new freedom. 

My appeal is to lawyers who reject the alien doctrine that 
the spiritual or material welfare of the mass of people can 
be promoted by reducing the individuals composing the mass 
to a common level. My appeal is to lawyers who believe 
that our free American institutions are the best so far de- 
vised by man to safeguard those freedoms, opportunities and 
liberties of the individual essential to human progress. My 
appeal on this subject is especially to lawyers because in their 
daily work they are able to perceive the gradual encroach- 
ment of executive authority upon the judicial process, and 
because they know that the impartial exercise of judicial 
power, no matter by whom, is essential to freedom. By no 
means the least of the charges on which our forefathers justi- 
fied rebellion was the charge that King George had obstructed 
the administration of justice by refusing assent to laws for 
establishing judiciary powers and by making judges dependent 
on his will. The modern way of substituting executive for 
judicial decisions differs only in method. I appeal to lawyers 
to make their voices heard in their communities on this sub- 
ject. That will require them to put patriotism above self- 
interest, because we have already reached the stage in this 
country where it has become imprudent, to say the least, to 
give free expression to one’s views. But the lawyer has 
been trained to put the justice of the cause he pleads above 
all else. Neither the hope of reward nor the fear of reprisals 
will deter any lawyer who is true to the ideals of his pro- 
fession from pleading the cause of America. That cause 
stands in sore need of patriotic defenders. 


The Problem of Leisure in an Industrial Age 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF WORK 
By DR. HAROLD W. DODDS 
President of Princeton University, at the Baccalaureate Service in the University Chapel, June 19, 1938 


AST year on this occasion I spoke on the perils of 
security, in an effort to point out some unfortunate 
aspects of the current emphasis on security. I argued 

that at best it is a by-product and that any attempt to make 
it the goal of life is bound to be self-defeating. For this 
morning I have selected another word likewise in danger 
of distortion in much the same manner. I refer to the word 
“leisure.” 

The world is beginning to understand that words are 
dangerous things. In a current best-seller, a popular author 
insists that countless words in daily use are nothing else 
than noises without meaning. Liberty, goodness, democracy, 
fascism, he declares, are examples of hazy abstractions which 
make us slaves to stereotypes, commonly thought to have 
meaning but which in fact are meaningless. All such words 
our author would remove from the dictionary and substitute 
for them the single word “blab.” “Blab” admittedly con- 
veys no meaning, but it would be better, he thinks, than the 
scores of abstractions which at present mislead and becloud 
the mind. 


One need not agree that such extreme measures are pos- 
sible, or even desirable, to recognize the intellectual deception 
and blind emotional drive which certain words introduce 
into daily life. The difficulty is that, when you give a name 
to an abstraction, you are apt to stop thinking about it and 
only feel. Once an abstract idea has been given its pigeon- 
hole, it is probable that it will serve only as an obstacle to 
the further play of the mind upon it. 

As we survey the confusion loose in the world today, we 
are confronted at the start by the menace of a whole group 
of vaguely defined words, shorthand symbols of complex 
situations, carrying short-cut solutions and stimulating a 
chain of responses rather than leading to analysis and under- 
standing. Adopted as catchwords by popular usage, they 
become potent forces determining private attitudes and pub- 
lic policies. But the wise man will be on guard against being 
victimized by such words. He will seek to analyze what lies 
behind them, and will skeptically assess their current use. 
One such word is leisure. In reaction against a drab work- 
philosophy once expressed in copy-book maxims for the edi- 
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fication of the young, “leisure” has been expanded by some 
into a whole philosophy of life. 

It is true that historically leisure has never been a threat 
to. American civilization. Lo the pioneers hard labor was 
not only an economic necessity but a moral and religious 
duty. Believing that Satan found work for idle hands to 
do, they held that the way to avoid temptation was to be 
busy in a respectable occupation. To enjoy leisure was to 
be idle, and our forefathers had ne respect for the idle, rich 
cr poor. The economic conditions of their day allowed little 
time for leisure, and if the compulsion towards exhausting 
labor was transformed into a virtue, we may respect the 
stamina of those who practiced it without endorsing their 
complete philosophy. 

I realize that it may seem incongruous, if not impertinent, 
that I should be stressing the importance of work and the 
temptations of a leisure-philosophy at a time when millions 
are not able to find work and must accept the alternative 
of enforced idleness. But for the members of the Class of 
1938 I do not consider it so. The world is as much yours 
to possess as it ever was anyone’s to possess. The times 
may be disordered and incomprehensible to older genera- 
tions, but this very fact is your opportunity, to build a new 
and better order. Because there will be work for you to do, 
| make no apology for discussing my subject this morning. 

It is a commonplace that man’s technological advance has 
greatly increased his power over nature and correspondingly 
freed him from bondage to grinding toil. Accordingly, the 
modern age has converted the Puritan doctrine of work into 
a more urbane philosophy, one which properly esteems leisure 
as an enriching and refining influence in a man’s life. But the 
delights of leisure can be driven too far. No matter how 
attractive the abstraction may sound, it cannot be made the 
basis upon which society may hope to build the structure 
of its future. The truth is that work will always remain 
what it always has been, mankind’s indispensable means of 
self-expression and happiness. 

The grounds for the fear that leisure may come to assume 
undue importance in our thinking are to be found in two 
aspects of our industrial civilization which have been carved 
into sharp relief by the depression. One is the common 
assumption that society can produce goods and services be- 
yond its power to absorb them. The cure for such maladjust- 
ment, it is said, is to curtail production, reduce radically the 
length of the work-day and restrict the introduction of new 
machines and methods. According to this view, the way to 
increase employment and become richer is to work less; 
otherwise we shall continually be engulfed in overproduc- 
tion. Leisure is being forced upon us by science, whether 
we wish it or not, and we must modify our values accord- 
ingly. Such agrument is plausible to many persons who 
have witnessed idle plant capacity during the depression or 
who were impressed a few years ago by the witches’ tales 
of the technocrats. 

Whatever may be said regarding curtailment of produc- 
tion as a temporary measure to relieve momentary economic 
maladjustments, the more sweeping doctrines that promise 
permanent cure through artificial obstructions to energy and 
invention can lead only to national impoverishment. Al- 
though the percentage of our people enjoying a reasonable 
standard of living has enlarged considerably over the years, 
technology has not yet succeeded, even in our most prosperous 
moments, in producing wealth in sufficient quantity to meet 
the minimum needs of large elements of the population. Let 
us therefore postpone glib talk about the need to work less 
until we truly enjoy an “excess capacity” of productive in- 
struments measured by the necessity of millions of our popu- 
lation. The question, in the words of an eminent economist, 
is rot how can we restrict over-production but how can we 





produce enough? With our best efforts we shall never 
produce goods to the point of satiety for all the population, 
so long as our society remains dynamic and alive. For- 
tunately man’s wants are indefinitely expandable, for we 
need the urge of new desires to drive us on. The average 
man has work to give. He prefers a chance to be productive, 
to earn fresh satisfactions rather than to exist in untold 
leisure under static standards of work spread thin. 

I realize that with technological advance come economic 
dislocations which too often fall most heavily upon those 
least able to bear the friction of change. It is therefore in- 
cumbent upon society to devise ways to reduce the sufferings 
of work displacement, and to meet the full social costs of 
progress; but the fact that change generates friction is no 
argument for stagnation. Too many people are still denied 
the neccessities of decent living to justify talk of permanent 
betterment through little work and much leisure. 

The second aspect of our modern industrial order which 
has led some people to expect too much from leisure is one 
which all informed people view with grave concern, viz., 
the routine character of the average man’s occupation which 
deprives him of personal satisfaction in his work such as his 
forefathers enjoyed. The typical workman today, and em- 
ployee and not an owner, and condemned too often to monot- 
onous tasks, is beginning to look outside his job for the grati- 
fication of those creative impulses which every virile person 
possesses. Many tell us that such gratification can be found 
henceforth only in leisure-time opportunities, and that it is 
society’s duty to supply them, else our thirst for self-expres- 
sion will be slaked in violent and subversive measures. The 
assumption is that millions of us, so far as our jobs are con- 
cerned, are doomed to soul-destroying drudgery and that 
our real lives can be lived only in the leisure portion of 
our days. Under modern conditions work, we are told, is 
an evil to be reduced to the lowest possible minimum. 

In this philosophy there lurks an ominous fallacy for, 
while the diagnosis is convincing, the treatment prescribed 
is not directed to the disease at all. The assumption that a 
man can express his real self in leisure-time activity and be 
happy in it contains a fundamental psychological error. 
Leisure, no matter how profitably employed, is no substitute 
for work. It is by demonstrating his worth as a worker, not 
by his prowess in recreation, that a man wins self-respect 
and the respect of others. Only through work does a man 
arrive at meaningful living. Those who ridicule what they 
derisively term “‘a feverish devotion to the goodness of work” 
forget that no amount of leisure is a substitute for purpose- 
ful work such as a man’s true soul craves. Here is to be 
found the ultimate tragedy of an economic depression. So 
long as a man willing to work remains unemployed, so long 
is he denied the chance to give a meaning to his life by 
maintaining himself and his family by the skill of his hands 
and brain; so long must he know the despair of not being 
needed. Here also is one explanation why fascism and 
communism, despite the parent evils of their philosophies, 
have given to their followers a new meaning to existence 
which transcends the humdrum tasks they are required to 
perform. In these tasks their work is related, however mis- 
takenly, to a larger end outside themselves which to them 
seems worth believing in and fighting for. 

If we desire social stability we should not blink the fact 
that countless numbers of people throughout the world are 
bound to jobs which by depriving them of a sense of partici- 
pation in a creative process tend to starve their deeply in- 
grained work instincts. If one’s work is such as to famish 
rather than to nourish one’s craving to be a productive human 
being, it is to be expected that he will seek satisfaction else- 
where. May it not be that much of our economic and social 
unrest really stems from the truth that, for many, the work- 
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ing hours are a socially starved part of the day; that the 
forms which labor unrest takes may be but symptoms of a 
hidden discontent deeper than hours and wages, namely, 
the fact that the job does not provide an adequate work 
experience? Since only purposeful work can satisfy the 
craving to make one’s life count for something, the cure 
will not be found in embellishing the charms of leisure. The 
solution must be found in modifying the relationships under 
which men work. How to regain that richness of experience 
which our forefathers enjoyed when they were subduing a 
continent is a matter of concern to alert industrial leaders. 
It is the heart of the problem of industrial relations and 
personnel management. The subject requires for solution 
both good will and extensive scientific research. The answer 
is not apparent. One thing is clear, that man’s primeval 
urge to express himself by constructive work will not be 
bought off by the blandishments of leisure. 








Please do not misunderstand me. To enjoy leisure is 
excellent. It is necessary to all good work as it is to nervous 
and physical health. But to enjoy leisure, to profit from it 
rather than let it destroy you, you must first have worked. 
Only through work does one gain the capacity for leisure. 
It is through work that we immortalize ourselves, that we 
contribute anything that we can believe will live after us. 
The worker may be forgotten but the work lives. 

Whatever may be said about the beauties of leisure, and 
much can truthfully be said, the fact remains that a normal 
person will find his true self-expression in work which, be- 
cause it is purposeful and constructive, will bring a more 
lasting contentment than play can ever contribute. 

No, work it not an ethical duty imposed upon us from 
without by a misguided and outmoded Puritan morality; it 
is a manifestation of man’s deepest desire that the days of 
his life shall have significance. 


The International Dilemma 


MANKIND IS IN GRAVE DANGER 


By WILLIAM E. DODD, Former Ambassador from the United States in Germany; Round Hill, Virginia 
Before the Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, July 9, 1938 


I. 
Tis: War of 1914 to 1918 was the worst known to 


history. It solved no problems but cost more than ten 

million lives. The financial cost was $200,000,000,000, 
and every nation was in grave danger of absolute bankruptcy. 
Yet there were millions of wounded soldiers who were to 
be pensioned or kept in hospitals, or they would starve. The 
situation was so bad that practically all people were con- 
vinced that war should never again be allowed. 

Parallel to this was the economic situation. More than 
seventy years the industrial complex of western civilization 
had become more and more difficult, even dangerous. The 
great corporations, monopolies and trusts in the United 
States had centered their plants in cities. No attention was 
paid to Washington’s and Jefferson’s warnings that such con- 
centration would produce proletariats of vast numbers— 
and proletariats would endanger democracy. At the end of 
the Great War two-thirds of the American people lived in 
cities and unemployment was a fixed condition. In England 
and Germany three-fourths of the people lived in large cities 
and five to seven million city workers had nothing to do. 

The effect of this urban industrial life was to make 
scores of thousands millionaires and at the same time raise 
the cost of living for workers to a level four or five times 
as high as village and country life. This raised the cost of 
industrial products. In order to gain control of the markets 
of the United States business chiefs insisted upon protective 
tariffs, contrary to the purpose of the founders of the Union 
in 1787; and they were successful although the people never, 
between 1865 and 1920, voted for a protective tariff. Thus 
city life and business supremecy so changed the condition 
of things that democracy was most difficult to apply. 

These influences produced a unique banking concentration 
and caused the issue before 1920 of something close to a 
hundred billions dollars worth of “watered” securities. Mil- 
lions of common people bought these doubtful promises to 
pay and other millions insured their lives with great city 
companies which invested their insurance funds in “watered” 
stocks. These conditions caused depressions and panics every 
eight or ten years between 1873 and 1930; and depressions 
increased the number of helpless workers every decade. 


II. 


Never in modern history had there been such a dilemma 
as in 1920. The United States had a President whose one 
objective in 1913 had been to save democracy, and he said 
to me: “This will be impossible unless we can have economic 
democracy.” He worked for a year on a real constructive 
program. Then the Germans started the Great War. With- 
in a year the President said: “I am afraid the World War 
will result in the domination of Europe by the German 
military group. If that becomes imminent, I shall have to 
urge our entering the struggle to save democracy for western 
civilization.” He said this on August 15, 1915. All the 
world knew, in 1920, that the United States had done just 
what the American President had feared to be necessary in 
1915. If any one doubts what would have been done if the 
United States had remained isolated, he has only to read 
the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, agreed to in January, 1918. 

The result of American assistance was the peace of No- 
vember, 1918, which was based on the famous fourteen 
points. The chief contentions of these points were: World 
peace on a permanent basis, commercial cooperation among 
all peoples and a League of Nations to apply the system. 
When the victorious powers entered the Paris Conference, 
the hatreds and annexation precedents of five hundred years 
were revived, and the Treaty of Versailles was not as gener- 
ous as the Treaty of 1815 had been. However, it set up the 
League of Nations, restored European boundaries and the 
freedom of states like Poland and Czechoslovakia. But the 
saving of democracy and western civilization depended on 
the League of Nations and the application of the Fourteen 
Points. 

The first blunder was made by France when she refused 
to reduce her army to one hundred thousand trained soldiers, 
the size of the new German army. The second serious 
blunder was the refusal of the American Senate to adopt 
the Léague idea, although the Democrats urged it and 
thirty-one leading Republicans, like Taft and Hughes, even 
more vigorously favored it. The failure of this nation, which 
had saved European democracy, to cooperate with more than 
fifty other governments with delegates in the League, was 
a major cause of the renewal of ancient European annexa- 
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tion ideas. And Italy which owed its salvation to the United 
States refused even to try to pay the United States its debt 
of two billion dollars. Its government demanded annexa- 
tions of Jugoslavia and parts of Austria; and in 1923 Musso- 
lini reorganized Italy with the avowed purpose of doing what 
Julius Caesar had done two thousand years before. 

Between 1920 and 1933 the peoples of all countries con- 
tinued to urge abandonment of war and great standing 
armies. Iwo or three times when the League delegations 
were about to pass resolutions, unanimously, which would 
have limited the aggressions of belligerent powers, repre- 
sentatives of great American and English arms manufac- 
turers managed to defeat the League. The history of arms 
corporations, which I read last year is a sad revelation of 
human profiteering. But a great test of world peace ideas 
came in 1931, when Japan violated the Nine-Power Treaty, 
which she had agreed to in 1923, and annexed Manchuria. 
The United States protested and agreed to cooperate with 
the League—urging England, which owed us four billion 
dollars, to help. England refused to do anything and Japan 
withdrew from the League. In spite of the really con- 
structive policy of the State Department in Washington, the 
Congress of the United States in 1923 and 1930 enacted 
trade barriers which reduced international commerce to such 
an extent that American banks loaned more than two bil- 
lion dollars to Germany in order to enable her to buy Ameri- 
can exports—and the people of the country put their savings 
in German bonds. There were other loans amounting per- 
haps to two billions more. Thus international cooperation 
was made more difficult than ever and a world depression 
to beat anything ever known was in order and prophesied 
by historians and economists. 





Ill. 


And when the huge debts of 1920 increased by the bil- 
lion and the calamity of 1930-33 reached its worst phase, 
Adolph Hitler overthrew the Germany democracy—the only 
one the German people had ever been able to operate. He 
came to power after the style of Mussolini, charging that 
communism had been overthrown. His power, shared by 
Goring of Prussia and Goebbels of the Rhine zone, was and 
is now more absolute than any mediaeval emperor of Ger- 
many has ever been. In the autumn of 1933 he withdrew 
from the League, denouncing the Treaty of Versailles as 
the worst ever known, forgetful that he had endorsed in 
his Mein-Kampf the Treaty of Brest-Litosvk, worse far than 
Versailles. All the world knows how he denied religious, 


personal and press freedom, how universities and schools 
were put under party control, and how almost as many 
personal opponents were killed in five years as Charles II 
had executed in twenty years of the seventeenth century. 
Hitler wished to do for Germany what Louis XIV tried 
nearly half a century to do for France; and the German 
people, as democratic-minded as any of the greater peoples 
of Europe, rejoinced at the new annexation program. It 
was a renewal of the ancient claims of German emperors to 
rule the Danube and Polish peoples—even all of Italy, dur- 
ing the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Would this master- 
ful policy restore prosperity and give employment to six 
million helpless workers? 

Once out of the League, Hitler increased his re-armament 
activity. Great armament manufacturers lent assistance, and 
in 1937 unemployment practically ceased and all Germany 
looked like a vast military field. For a year or more Musso- 
lini and Hitler were rivals in the Danube zone. But in 
1936, when the Italians were encouraged by the French and 
English to take all Ethiopia, Hitler and Mussolini became 
allies, attacking democracies everywhere, and hopeful of rul- 
ing all Europe. A curious reactionary group in England 
was willing to see Hitler annex the Balkan states of 80,000,- 
000 population—the same group willing to see Mussolini 
dominate Spain. And while these policies were being ap- 
plied, the French and English masses trembling with fear 
of another war, Hitler persecuted, imprisoned and even ex- 
pelled Jews as Russia had done before the World War. 
Hitler proclaimed the Germans as pure Aryans, unaware 
that about half their people, due to mediaeval conquests, were 
really Slavic or Latin. 

With Hitler and Mussolini in agreement, all small de- 
mocracies became very uneasy. Then came the Italian- 
German-Japanese pact under which China is to be conquered, 
and American-English interests in the Far East to be ab- 
sorbed. If the Japanese succeed, Russia will be surrounded 
and compelled to unite with the European fascists or start 
another great war. We see then how every real reform move 
of 1918 to 1920 has been defeated. Mankind is in grave 
danger, but democratic governments seem not to know what 
to do. If they do nothing, western civilization: religious, 
personal and economic freedom is in grave danger. Another 
world war would almost certainly wreck the governments 
and people of our time. The United States are as much to 
blame for the grave dangers of the present as any other 
country. The people of practically all countries hoped and 
prayed for Woodrow Wilson’s success, yet the governments 
and certain privileged business groups defeated them. 


The United States Must Lead 


THE BEGINNING OF A NEW ORDER 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President, Columbia University and 


President, Carnegie Endowment For International Peace 


An address delivered before The American Club of Paris, at the Cercle Interallié, June 14, 1938 


Club and your distinguished guests: 

This greeting which you offer me year by year 
means very much to me and gives me a new sense of the 
significance of the French people, their life and their achieve- 
ments for those of us who live in other parts of the world. 
I can bring you from across the Atlantic a message of greet- 
ing from your fellow-Americans and of good will, but I can- 
not quite say what was said to President Lincoln by the Gen- 
eral in command of his troops, that “All is quiet on the 
Potomac.” All is not quiet on the Potomac, any more than 
it is quiet anywhere else. 


M R. PRESIDENT, my friends of The American 


The world, particularly the American world, is slowly 
awakening to the fact that under these twentieth-century 
conditions nothing of importance can happen to any people 
on any continent without having some effect, and often very 
great effect, on every other people on earth. Ten days ago, 
in speaking to the State Bar Association at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Secretary Cordell Hull made the most signifi- 
cant, the most forward-facing and the most constructive 
speech which has been made by any public officer in the 
United States since 1920. It may well be that that speech 
is to mark a turning-point in this epoch of world history. 
Let me read to you two short passages: 
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“It is my firm conviction that national isolation is 
not a means to security, but rather a fruitful source of 
insecurity. For while we may seek to withdraw from 
participation in world affairs, we cannot thereby with- 
draw from the world itself. Attempts to achieve na- 
tional isolation would not merely deprive us of any 
influence in the councils of nations, but would impair 
our ability to control our own affairs. . . . 

“Solemn contractual obligations are brushed aside 
with a light heart and a contemptuous gesture. Re- 
spect for law and observance of the pledged word 
have sunk to an inconceivably low level. The outworn 
slogans of the glorification of war are again resound- 
ing in many portions of the globe. Armed force, naked 
and unashamed, is again being used as an instrument of 
policy and a means of attaining national ends through 
aggression and aggrandizement. It is being employed 
with brutality and savagery that outrage and shock 
every humane instinct. 

“There is desperate need in our country, and in 
every country, of a strong and united public opinion 
in support of such a renewal and demonstration of 
faith in the possibility of a world order based on law 
and international cooperative effort.” 


There speaks the stateman looking facts in the face, turn- 
ing his back upon empty and meaningless formulas and 
facing the future with insight and with courage. But there 
is no time to be lost. The familiar public policy of Wait 
and See will not do. The time has come for quick, cour- 
ageous and constructive leadership, and it is possible now 
for the American people, in the spirit of that declaration, 
to offer it, both to their own advantage and for the rebuild- 
ing of the broken foundations of world prosperity and world 
peace. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the traditional American policy 
and has been so for one hundred and seventy years. There 
is a superstition, repeated time and time again, that our 
traditional policy is one of isolation. That superstition is 
contradicted by every fact in American history from the 
time of Benjamin Franklin to the present day. We have 
not only never been isolated but we have sought every oppor- 
tunity to explain our life, our institutions, our ideals to 
peoples in other parts of the world, and particularly to the 
peoples of France and of Great Britain. What was Ben- 
jamin Franklin doing while spending twenty-two years of 
his life in Paris and in London? What was Thomas Jeffer- 
son, author of the Declaration of Independence, doing when 
sitting in the gallery at Versailles yonder and listening to 
the debate on the Declaration of the Rights of Man? What 
was John Adams doing, living in London and explaining 
the new Federal Constitution to the British people? What 
was being done by our great constructive Secretaries of 
State from that time almost to this—John Quincy Adams, 
Daniel Webster, William H. Seward, Hamilton Fish and 
Elihu Root, every one of them a powerful force in the affairs 
of the whole world, every one of them offering helpful 
coéperation, constructive criticism and guidance on behalf 
of the American people? 

If by a policy of isolation is meant that our people intend 
at every possible cost to refrain from war, well and good; 
but that is not isolation: it is something quite different. We 
are now dealing with the real underlying forces, forces of 
thought, forces of opinion—the forces which move men in 
their social, economic and political life. 

It is habitual with certain of our public men who hail 
isolation as a policy to quote a sentence from President 
Washington’s Farewell Address and another sentence from 
Thomas Jefferson’s First Inaugural. Indeed, what they usu- 


ally do is to quote the sentence from Jefterson’s First Inau- 
gural and ascribe it to Washington’s Farewell Address. 
Both men were effective exponents of the policy of inter- 
national collaboration and codperation, and what those two 
sentences meant was a warning not to become involved in 
the Napoleonic Wars, which some years later we managed 
to do in the form of the War of 1812. We do not realize 
how powerful has been the movement among our people 
not only to codperate in maintaining prosperity and peace, 
but in offering leadership and guidance and counsel to that 
end. Run your eye back over the history of the last forty 
years. It is a little more than forty years since there was 
issued in the name of the Czar of All the Russias the most 
extraordinary appeal to other governments that the world 
has ever heard. It is a classic document entitled to rank 
with the very highest, inviting those governments to come 
forth and counsel together as to ways and means of col- 
laborating to preserve the peace of the world. The result 
was the First Hague Conference of 1899. President Mc- 
Kinley rejoiced at the possibility of accepting this invitation 
and sent to that Conference a delegation of outstanding 
Americans, at whose head was Andrew D. White, states- 
man and educator. It was the American delegation which 
saved that Conference from hopeless failure, because, when 
the governments could not agree upon some of the larger 
phases of the questions submitted to them, it was the Ameri- 
can delegation which proposed that they should agree upon 
bringing into existence a Permanent Court of Arbitration. 
That was done. The Court was set up and in a year or 
two it began to function. Next came the invitation of 1908. 
Read Mr. Secretary Root’s letter of instruction to the 
American delegation to that Conference headed by Joseph 
H. Choate, and you will find a most magnificent and con- 
vincing argument for international codperation in the inter- 
est of prosperity and peace. 

There is hardly an American who knows how far our 
public opinion went at that fortunate time, almost exactly 
twenty-eight years ago. It was on June 4, 1910, that this 
joint resolution, which I shall read, was on the calendar of 
the House of Representatives at Washington. And I repeat 
that probably not one American in a million knows of its 
existence. 

The resolution was to authorize the appointment of a 
Commission in relation to universal peace: 


“Resolved—that a Commission of five members be 
appointed by the President of the United States to 
consider the expediency of utilizing existing interna- 
tional agencies for the purpose of limiting the arma- 
ments of the nations of the world by international 
agreement, and of constituting the combined navies of 
the world an international force for the preservation 
of universal peace, and to consider and report upon 
any other means to diminish the expenditures of gov- 
ernment for military purposes and to lesson the prob- 
abilities of war.” 


What happened to that remarkable resolution? It passed 
the House of Representatives by unanimous consent. It went 
to the Senate on June 20, and four days following, it passed 
the Senate also by unanimous consent, and was signed by 
the President of the United States. So the Government of 
the United States was then proposing to lead the way to the 
establishment of an international police force for the pro- 
tection of international law and international morality. 
Was that isolation? 

Consider some of the names that are associated with that 
resolution. ‘The Committee on Foreign Relations in the Sen- 
ate, which reported it without dissent, included these well- 
known names: Shelby M. Cullom of Illinois, William P. 
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Frye of Maine, Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, Clar- 
ence D. Clark of Wyoming, John Kean of New Jersey, 
Albert J. Beverage of Indiana, Thomas H. Carter of Mon- 
tana, William Alden Smith of Michigan, Elihu Root of 
New York. The Committee on Foreign Affairs in the House 
of Representatives, which also reported it without dissent, 
included: David J. Foster of Vermont, J. Sloat Fassett of 
New York, William B. McKinley of Illinois, Frank O. 
Lowden of Illinois, William S$. Bennet of New York, 
William M. Howard of Georgia, John N. Garner of Texas, 
now Vice-President of the United States, and Gilbert M. 
Hitchcock of Nebraska. 

There spoke the whole American people. Not Republi- 
cans only, not Democrats only. There was not a single dis- 
senting voice. Among those recorded as present, and there- 
fore as voting, were the Senator from Massachusetts who 
became an arch-isolationist, Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
also the Crown Prince of isolationism, Mr. Borah of Idaho. 

What happened ? 

In his message to the Congress in the following December, 
President Taft wrote: 


“Appreciating these enlightened tendencies of modern 
times, the Congress at its last session passed a law 
providing for the appointment of a commission of five 
members ‘to be appointed by the President of the 
United States to consider the expediency of utilizing 
existing international agencies for the purpose of limit- 
ing the armaments of the nations of the world by inter- 
national agreement, and of constituting the combined 
naives of the world an international force for the pres- 
ervation of universal peace, and to consider and report 
upon any other means to diminish the expenditures of 
government for military purposes and to lessen the 
probabilities of war.’ 

“I have not yet made appointments to this commis- 
sion because I have invited and am:awaiting the expres- 
sions of foreign governments as to their willingness to 
cooperate with us in the appointment of similar com- 
missions or representatives who would meet with our 
commissioners and by joint action seek to make their 
work effective.” 


It is of record in the Department of State that Mr. Taft 
sounded out the governments of Europe, and that the Gov- 
ernments of Germany, of Austria, of France and of Great 
Britain, while expressing sympathy, said that the time was 
not ripe, that there were too many chances of disturbance 
and of danger and that it would be wise to defer action. 
Action was deferred and the fatal August, 1914, soon fol- 
lowed. Once again it was the disastrous policy of Wait and 
See. 

It is vitally important, Mr. Chairman, not only for 
Americans but for the whole civilized world to realize what 
our people and our Government were unanimously prepared 
to do then, and to bring them back to be prepared to do 
it now. 

Great progress was made, although by different methods 
and in various directions, between 1919 and 1929. Steps 
were taken now here, now there, to improve international 
relations and international conditions. I shall always believe 
the untimely death, first, of Dr. Stresemann and, then, of M. 
triand to be largely responsible for checking the construc- 
tive movement which was then going forward. Immediately 
thereafter came the world economic and monetary crisis in 
which we still live and which holds every nation in its grasp. 
It is a complete illusion to think that there is a French crisis 
and a German crisis and an English crisis and an American 
crisis and an Argentine crisis. There is a world crisis, which 








expresses itself under different conditions and limitations in 
each country, but at bottom the causes and their effects are 
absolutely one and the same. 

Understanding those facts and looking them in the face, 
why have we not been able to make progress in solving these 
questions? Why is it that the world is going on using up the 
savings of a thousand years and borrowing as against the 
possible savings of generations to come? Why is it that we 
have been unable thus far in any considerable degree to 
cooperate to check the growth of these destructives forces, 
economic and social, every one of which makes for the 
undermining of prosperity and for temptation to destroy 
peace? Why is it? 

There met in London, at Chatham House, in March, 
1935, sixty-one of the leading personalities of the world, 
statesmen, economists, bankers, industrialists, diplomats, 
coming from a dozen countries. They spent days in intimate 
consultation as to how to answer the question which I am 
now asking. To the great surprise of themselves as well as 
of every one else, those sixty-one men, with different back- 
grounds and different points of view, agreed unanimously 
upon a program of economic and monetary reform. That 
program, simple and easily understood, has been enthusias- 
tically accepted by the International Chamber of Commerce 
and by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
and those two bodies are now working day and night in 
their quiet way to press it upon the attention of the public 
and of the governments in order to stop the policy of Wait 
and See and to get something done. Any observer of human 
nature and of government must know that the longer we 
Wait and See, the more ammunition we present to dictator- 
ship in whatever form it may show itself. There comes a 
time when men are perfectly hopeless, when they must get 
something done. If they cannot do it, if their governments 
cannot do it, who is it that can do it? That is the history 
of every dictatorship for a thousand or fifteen hundred years. 
The German philosopher Hegel said a great many wise 
things, but one of the wisest was this: “We ask men to 
study history. The only thing that man learns from the 
study of history is that men have learned nothing from the 
study of history.” 

We permit these forces to repeat themselves generation 
after generation, century after century. We look at them as 
if they were utterly new, as if the world had never heard of 
them before; and yet in one way or another, from the time 
of ancient Egypt, man has had to deal with this problem in 
some one of its forms. All this has been enormously accen- 
tuated and emphasized in our time by the stage which has 
been reached in the history of nation-building. Nation- 
building began when the Roman Empire fell. Up to that 
time it was man’s conception that a single force or power 
might control the whole world and rule it. This started 
Alexander the Great to Asia and Caesar to France and Great 
Britain. That attempt went on for hundreds of years, and 
then, when it broke down, men began building nations in 
Europe. The ideal definition of a nation is an ethnic unity 
which inhabits a geographic unity. There is no pure ethnic 
unity and, I suppose, few complete geographic units; but the 
definition is intended to guide our thinking. Men have been 
seeking to bring their own language, their own inheritance, 
their own religion, together into one social order and gov- 
ernment and then to make it safe and comfortable by gain- 
ing for it control of a geographic unity. On your map you 
see at once that Italy is a perfect geographic unity with the 
Alps and the Adriatic Sea on the North and east and the 
Mediterranean on the south and west. The Iberian Penin- 
sula is a perfect geographic unity, with the Pyrenees and the 
Atlantic Ocean on the north and west and the Strait of 
Gibraltar and the Mediterranean on the south and east. 
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The British Islands are a perfect geographic unity. The 
Scandinavian countries are a geographic unity. Here on the 
Continent, in Central and Eastern Europe, the mountains 
are not high enough and the rivers are not broad enough to 
have indicated where the ethnic might end its growth, and 
as a result you have had a thousand years of wars. 

That is a very concrete and a very definite problem. We 
are face to face with that and it can only be solved in one of 
two ways. If I may contradict myself, the first way will not 
solve it. It may be solved by force, which means a temporary 
solution only, or it may be solved by reason. The minorities 
problem is not new. Fortunately, France has been very little 
troubled with it. But look at Great Britain: Angles 
Saxons, Danes, Normans, Scots, Celts. War after war for 
five hundred years and then finally they found a solution. 
They can all live in peace and quiet and order together. 
We in America have had a very grave minorities problem 
with our colored people. It led to a vast Civil War which 
almost disrupted the nation, and it took seventy years before 
it came to that climax. So, when you see these minorities 
problems elsewhere, in Asia, in Africa, in Eastern Europe, 






do not forget that we have had no end of experience with 
that problem and that there are only the two ways of deal- 
ing with it: by force, which does not settle it, and by reason, 
which will settle it. Time, good order, kindly feeling, high- 
mindedness, moral standards and faith in human nature are 
necessary. 

As one goes about the world today, he must be impressed 
with the discouragement which is felt everywhere. In Amer- 
ica, and here in Europe, almost the first word following a 
greeting is one of discouragement and despair, as to the 
monetary, the economic, the social, the political, and even 
the peace outlook. But, my friends, that is not the way to 
solve anything. Pessimism is the last resource of the coward. 
Optimism, faith in mankind, belief in ideas, courage and 
willingness to call upon your fellow-men to come up out of 
their little narrow personal environments and to show them- 
selves citizens of their nations and of the world, to constitute 
a constructive force that, instead of making this twentieth 
century of ours the end of an era, will show that we have 
been able to make it the beginning of a new order in a 
peaceful and a prosperous world. 


The Attitudes of Children 


THE PRIMARY CONCERN OF EDUCATORS 
By DANIEL A. PRESCOTT, Professor of Education, Rutgers University 
Delivered before the National Education Association, June 28, 1938. New York City 


a man thinketh in his heart, so is he” until the vogue 

for objectivity in psychological study and writing 
came into full power early in the present century, a man’s 
attitudes and sentiments were regarded as among his most 
significant attributes. But attitudes are difficult to measure 
and even to describe objectively so they were relatively neg- 
lected in the teachings and writings of educational psycholo- 
gists between 1910 and 1930. Happily, during the past few 
years our research techniques have developed to the place 
where we can study attitudes scientifically and, at the pres- 
ent moment, no aspect of psychology is discussed with greater 
interest and no area is subject to more intensive research 
than attitudes and their role in human behavior. Persons 
interested in checking the scientific validity of the concepts 
presented in this paper are referred to the chapter on Atti- 
tudes by Gordon Allport in the Handbook of Social Psy- 
chology. Those interested in the educational implications 
should read the recent report of the Committee on Emotion 
and the Educative Process published by the American Coun- 
cil on Education. 

During the time at my disposal I shall limit myself to a 
discussion of the role which attitudes play in human life and 
of the consequent obligations of education with regard to 
the attitudes of our children. 

The role of attitudes in contemporary American life can 
be presented best by describing four ways in which they make 
themselves felt in human behavior. Three of these ways 
deal with our behavior as individuals and the fourth deals 
with social processes. 

First, attitudes direct or channel our behavior. When we 
have a particular desire to realize, they tell us what we may 
or may not do in the process of satisfying this desire. Sup- 
pose, for example, that a man has a particular service or 
product to sell in order to make a living for himself and 
his family. A wide variety of procedures in selling are open 
to him. What claims shall he make for the value of his 
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product or service? What representations can he put forth 
of its superiority over his competitors? To what motives 
in prospective customers can appeal be made? What price 
shall be set? What guarantees shall be promised? What 
media and techniques shall be used in advertising the 
product? The attitudes held by the person offering the goods 
or service play a large part in determining the answers to 
these questions. If this person’s attitudes are selfish, unsocial, 
aggressive, and unethical the purchaser had better beware, 
as the deaths and illnesses in our country during the past 
year from adulterated drugs and cosmetics can attest. A 
person with selfish, unsocial attitudes will make unjustified 
claims of value and superiority; he will appeal to unworthy 
motives in purchasers; he will set the price by what the traffic 
will bear rather than on the basis of a fair margin of profit; 
he will use advertising and sales techniques designed to sell 
whether or not the product is needed and whether or not it 
is harmful; and any guarantee offered will not be worth 
the paper it is printed on. On the other hand, if a person’s 
attitudes are socially and ethically sound he will stoop to 
none of these sharp, unscrupulous business practices, indeed 
he will not try to sell any product or service unless he knows 
that it is worth what he is paid for it. 

Equally valid illustrations of the way attitudes limit and 
direct behavior could be drawn from the daily life of labor- 
ers, of housewives, of politicians, of professional men, or 
of teachers. The important thing to remember is that our 
attitudes determine how we look upon or evaluate our own 
behavior and that of others. They are the principles upon 
which we rely for deciding what is right and what is wrong, 
what is good taste and what is poor taste. They are the 
basis of our prejudices and of our consciences. 

A second function of attitudes is even more important— 
attitudes underlie our desires, shape our very goals of life 
for us. They supply a dynamic, or drive, which urges us or 
to action to achieve these desires and goals. 
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Consider our vocational goals. Here the necessity for earn- 
ing a living supplies a basic drive and the availability or 
lack of opportunity offers an important conditioning factor. 
Nevertheless, a relatively capable young person still may 
choose between a number of essentially different types of 
occupations and this choice will be mediated strongly by 
what he most values in life—by his value attitudes. For 
example, one young person may choose a given occupation 
because it offers superior opportunities for financial return; 
another may select an occupation because it offers large 
chances of fame, power, and prestige. A third will select 
a profession, like medicine or teaching, because he believes 
it holds the widest opportunities for service to his fellow- 
man ; a fourth may choose the priesthooh because he feels that 
spiritual values and security in a life after death are worth 
more than any earthly rewards. A fifth may devote him- 
self to a creative art because he feels beauty with great 
vividness and is irresistibly driven by his love of art to give 
his life its expression, whether he is rewarded financially or 
not. A sixth may give his life chiefly to a search for pleasure 
because he has developed no attitudes which value anything 
more than sensual enjoyment. Thus, the goals at which 
our daily behavior aims are determined by the values which 
are enthroned by our personalities. The character and qual- 
ity of a person’s whole life are determined by the value-ori- 
entation which is dominant in him. He may be predomi- 
nantly an economic man, a political man, a spiritual person, 
a worshipper of aesthetics, a servant of mankind or a sensu- 
alist according to the attitudes about value which his ex- 
periences have ingrained in him and to which his tempera- 
ment is hospitable. These value concepts have a dynamic 
power, which impel the man to achievement in the selected 
area. 

What outcomes of childhood experiences are more im- 
portant than a person’s goals, and the principles by which 
he regulates his life? These are shaped by his attitudes and, 
therefore, school people again must make the education of 
attitudes one of their primary concerns. 

It is a sad commentary on our American culture that 
about one person in every twenty has the prospect of spend- 
ing some part of his life in an asylum, hospital, or sanitarium 
for the insane. Indeed, if we add to the mentally ill, the 
persons who become physically sick because of rampant 
emotions and the persons who are delinquent, those who are 
neurotically unhappy, those who are chronically alcoholic, 
and those who are vocationally unstable, we pass the figure 
of one person in ten. This means that unnecessary and in- 
appropriate emotions seriously disorder the life of well over 
ten percent of our population. Psychiatrists report that well 
over half of these disorders are preventable, because they are 
functional and not organic. These disturbing emotions are 
caused by mental conflicts within a man’s own personality, or 
by frustations, because he desires the unattainable or the in- 
appropriate, or by conflicts between the individual and the 
culture in which he lives. To say this in another way— 
some of these maladjusted persons héld attitudes which are 
incompatible with each other and therefore they are con- 
tinuously at war with themselves. Others value and strive 
for things or conditions which simply are unattainable to 
them or which are not good for them; they refuse to recog- 
nize and accept reality. Still others have attitudes which 
lead them to behave in ways which society penalizes or will 
not tolerate, often they do not understand their difficulties, 
being out of touch with reality. Very evidently the cure 
of these functional disorders can come about only by chang- 
ing the underlying value concepts and attitudes of these 
unfortunate persons. Most important yet, the prevention of 
all this illness and unhappiness can be accomplished, by 
supplying children and young people with the environing 


conditions and the experiences which will favor the de- 
velopment of appropriate attitudes in the first place. 

This brings us to a third important role of attitudes in 
human life. They constitute the organizing core or central 
structure about which the whole personality is built. Not 
only do they determine our goals and direct the manner by 
which we seek to attain them, they also are the framework 
of the self or individuality which we show. If our attitudes 
are harmonious among themselves and realistic regarding the 
outside world our behavior is consistent and effective, and we 
are said to have an integrated, healthy personality. In con- 
trast, if our attitudes are inconsistent with each other or 
inharmonious with physical, economic, social or ethical real- 
ities then we show dissociated, unstable and unhealthy per- 
sonalities. The facts, that these attitudes are the outgrowth 
of childhood experiences and of the influences of environing 
conditions, and that over ten percent of our population suffer 
serious emotional disorders indicating unwholesome attitudes, 
define an important obligation of the government and the 
schools of the United States during the next few decades. 
We have no more important problem than that of improv- 
ing the mental health of the population, by creating more hy- 
gienic conditions in which our children and youth may de- 
velop wholesome attitudes, consistent within themselves and 
harmonious with reality. Public education must assume the 
leadership in this work of mental hygiene. 

A fourth role of attitudes is social, that is to say, the very 
preservation of our democracy as well as the amelioration 
of our social problems, depends upon the attitudes of our 
citizens. Let us see why this is so. 

The attitudes of each one of us stem from self-interest. 
Each of us believes in, desires, and consequently acts to pro- 
duce the kind of a society which he honestly feels, in the 
light of his experience, will best meet his personal needs 
and those of the persons near and dear to him. Our folk- 
ways and our social institutions are, indeed, the outcomes of 
these multitudinous actions designed to meet individual 
needs, for persons who have needs or purposes in common 
bond themselves together the better to accomplish their de- 
sires. Sometimes such groups find themselves in competition 
or in conflict because the actions of the one group make it 
dificult or impossible for the other group to carry out its 
purposes. From such competition and conflict rises the ne- 
cessity for law and for government, and both law and govern- 
ment have evolved steadily from this impetus. In fact, all 
of our social institutions and folk-ways have taken form in 
this functional way and must continue to evolve as the atti- 
tudes of the population define new needs and show new 
visions of improved ways of cooperating for the common 
good. 

The present is a period of great social unrest because the 
industrial revolution, the wonderful applications of science 
and invention in modern life, and the pressure of modern 
merchandising have contrived to develop a tremendous num- 
ger of wants in our population, which modern industry, 
agriculture and services can satisfy when better methods of 
distributing these things and services have been developed. 
During the present socially unadjusted interim, frustrations 
rather than satisfactions are being created and these mass 
emotions hold grave social dangers while at the same time 
they supply the dynamic for a wholesome evolution of society. 
The major problem is whether the necessary social evolution 
can be secured by the application of democratic procedures 
or whether the social conflicts will become so severe as to 
force a dictatorship of either the fascist or proletarian type. 

Now the essence of the democratic process, as I under- 
stand it, is that every person has the right to his own con- 
victions about social institutions and processes. Further- 
more evervone in a democracy is privileged to express his 
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attitudes both privately and publicly and to endeavor to 
persuade others to believe as he does. Democracy also means 
that persons holding similar attitudes are free to associate 
themselves together into organizations which will try to 
further the realization of the ideals and aspirations of their 
members. Churches, political parties, trade unions and 
trade associations, lobbies, propaganda agencies, and scientific 
associations, and the strivings of these groupings, all are the 
natural outcomes of the application of this inalienable right 
of citizens to free speech, free assembly, free association and 
a free press. 

In a democracy the inter-action of these many diverse in- 
terests is trusted to procure the necessary readjustment of 
social institutions and social processes. After all the differ- 
ent-thinking individuals and associations have spoken freely 
upon an issue, a vote is taken and it is expected that every- 
one will abide by and act in harmony with the will of the 
majority—until a new attitude replaces the former majority 
opinion. This democratic procedure of social adjustment is 
now menaced from a number of directions by the tendency 
of minority groups of powerful individuals to repress free 
speech, free assembly and free association and to substitute 
the domination of the minority attitudes. If we believe in 
democratic processes and if our schools really were es- 
tablished to prepare young people for democratic citizenship 
then, it seems to me, school people have inescapable obliga- 
tions now. 

Only two political attitudes must be held in common by 
all citizens of a democracy. The first is faith in and loyalty 
to the democratic process itself. The second is willingness 
to abide by and act in harmony with the will of the majority 
once a vote is taken. These are the only political attitudes 
with which our children need to be indoctrinated consciously, 
emotionally, and endlessly ; but it certainly is not safe longer 
to neglect: a forthright, articulate inculcation of these two 
attitudes. No more can we rely upon the unconscious absorp- 
tion of these attitudes by children from their parents, from 
the community, or from their history books, for the channels 
of communication are so open and propaganda from abroad 
and from special interest groups at home is so effective and 
insistent that without counter propaganda for democracy we 
shall surely lose it, because our young people’s attitudes will 
no longer include belief in it. 

Outside of the political sphere there are many attitudes 
which our citizens must hold in common if our society is 
to progress satisfactorily or even maintain itself. The secur- 
ing of safety on the highways and in city streets, the preven- 
tion of disease and of fires, and the conservation of natural 
resources and of wild life depend upon the diffusion of com- 
mon attitudes throughout the population. So do the mainte- 
nance of high standards of honesty and service in business 
and in government, the cessation of practices in industry 
which are exploitive of labor; the elimination of the poison- 
ous adulteration of foods, the checking of racketeering and 
the maintenance of a pacific international policy. The public 
will get what it insistently demands and it will demand that 
in which it thoroughly believes. 

The diffusion of many of these necessary attitudes is a 
logical and normal function of the public schools and it is 
gratifying and reassuring to see that the mortality of school 
children from auto accidents has been cut down significantly 
even while the mortality rate from this cause has been rising 
for the population as a whole. This demonstrates that in 
safety education, at any rate, educators are not ignorant of 
effective techniques for changing habits and their underlying 
attitudes. There is no reason why equally effective work 
cannot be done in connection with other social problems if 
we devote ourselves seriously to the task. 

There is not time in this paper to go extensively into the 


ways attitudes are formed, but two concepts must be pres- 
ented in this connection. 

One important manner in which attitudes are formed is 
by the accumulation of experiences, which gradually crystal- 
lize and clarify concepts, and consequently build attitudes 
by the process of integration or summation. 

The creation of attitudes by this process is a primary 
concern of curriculum committees, for it is the obligation of 
these committees to plan for our children a series of experi- 
ences which will favor the development of an understanding 
evaluation of the contemporary world. Mental hygiene de- 
mands that these experiences be genuine ones, that is, they 
must relate directly to significant aspects of modern life and 
must be understandable by the children exposed to them. 
They must occur in a sequence which is psychologically 
appropriate to the gradual clarification and refinement of 
concepts. They must be balanced, that is, they must deal 
in proper portion with all the major aspects of life in which 
a child will form evaluative attitudes. Among other things 
they must deal with health and safety, with occupational 
problems, with home life, with contemporary social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems, with the arts and with the 
use of leisure, with ethical and spiritual realities. Finally, 
they must afford the children opportunities for positive, 
constructive activities through which the children can express, 
can do something about the attitudes which they feel. This 
opportunity for engaging in socially-useful activity is espe- 
cially important because it affords the possibility of guiding 
our children in the continous re-examination of their own 
concepts and attitudes in relation to those of other people. 
It is necessary, too, that this practice in critical thinking be 
continued through a period long enough to habituate our 
children in the realistic and scientific re-evaluation of their 
own attitudes as conditions change. 

The policies under which schools are organized and oper- 
ated have as important an influence on children’s attitudes as 
does the curriculum. If children spend years in schools which 
are regimented, lacking in the stimulus to initiative and 
under the thumb of a minor dictator, they can hardly be 
expected to emerge from school with a clear understanding 
of democratic processes and a devotion to these processes. 
More likely they will graduate as experts in devising ways 
of beating the system, in cooperating with other children to 
get around rules and laws for their own purposes rather 
than for the common good. There is the strong possibility 
that they will become content merely to “get by” whatever 
institutional requirements confront them rather than that 
they will be stimulated to desire to make a contribution to 
social living. The experiences which children have in such 
schools may teach them a measure of social conformity but 
they will hardly produce the kinds of attitudes needed by 
citizens of a democracy in transition. 

But there is another way in which children form attitudes. 
Many, perhaps most, of our attitudes are adopted ready- 
made. This occurs when a young person, or even an adult, 
psychologically identifies himself with some person whom he 
greatly loves, admires or respects. The object of such an 
identification may be a parent, a priest, a teacher, an 
influential friend, a prominent personage, or a character in 
a novel, a biography or a drama. When this pyschological 
identification occurs the attitudes stated or implied by the 
model are adopted by the child as his own and may be 
greatly strengthened and deepened by repeated contacts with 
this person. In the same way young people tend to adopt 
as their own the dominant attitudes of the groups to which 
they belong or wish to belong. These institutional or col- 
lective attitudes seem to be particularly important to adoles- 
cents, for whom it is a matter of utmost concern to establish 
themselves in a functional social role. Frequently we find 
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young people braving severe conflicts at home rather than 
give up an attitude, and its implied behavior, which they 
regard as an important condition to the social approval of 
their fellows. Evidently the personal relationships a child 
experiences at school have a fundamental influence on his 
attitudes. 

Here the large responsibility of school people is apparent 
at once. Every teacher who is at all human, capable and 
attractive is the object of numerous indentifications by differ- 
ent pupils in the course of ten years of service, and the atti- 
tudes which are thoughtlessly and effortlessly passed on in 
this way are perhaps much more important to the children 
concerned than the skills and the facts which are drilled 
into their minds. Every teacher needs to be a very sound 
person as to his own attitudes and ideals because of this 
fact for a teacher with attitudes that are out of touch with 
contemporary realities may be a serious source of psychic 
contagion for his pupils. 

Of course the easily seen implication is that prospective 
teachers must be selected and educated with great care and 
that teachers in service must undergo a more or less contin- 
uous education designed to refine and validate their value 
concepts and attitudes. But too frequently it is forgotten 
that teachers are also people and that the conditions under 
which they labor in the profession must have a profound 
effect on their attitudes. What attitudes must teachers hold 
who are forced to accept the domination of dictatorial supe- 





riors, who see other less competent teachers promoted over 
them because of political preferment, who are refused the 
security of tenure because school boards wish to prevent the 
legal salary-schedule from operating, who have their mort- 
gaged houses sold from over their heads because communities 
refuse to find the money to pay their salaries by adopting 
an up-to-date tax system? Many teachers have to work 
unmercifully long hours for pitifully inadequate salaries and 
the public can hardly wonder or complain if their attitudes 
become somewhat cynical, and warped from the desirable 
standard. Yet these inevitably warped personalities do have 
an wholesome influence on the attitudes of the developing 
personalities in their charge and anyone concerned about 
the attitudes of children, simply must be concerned about the 
conditions within the profession. Because so many attitudes 
are adopted ready-made by children from their teachers the 
public must expect cynicism and discontent in its children 
if it permits its officials to operate the schools on the basis of 
unethical or exploitive policies. Political favoritism and 
grafting should have no place in the administration of pub- 
lic education, if we value the ideals of our children. 

In summary, I would say that my sincere conviction is 
that our schools must make the education of attitudes their 
primary concern.. The characters of our children and their 
mental health depend upon the attitudes which they hold. 
So do the orderly evolution of our society and the very 
preservation of the democratic way of life in the world. 


The One Great Issue 


“I GIVE YOU A PASSION” 


By BRUCE BARTON, Congressman from 17th District, New York City 
Before the New England Conference of Young Republicans, New London, Connecticut, June 25, 1938 


all state and sectional issues is this—to re-establish 
the independence of the Congress of the United States. 

Congress in both branches has too many 100-per-centers. 
Men run for office on the platform that they are “100 per 
cent New Deal” or “100 per cent anti-New Deal’; “100 
per cent capital” or “100 per cent labor’. A 100-per-center 
is a man whose mind is on a sit-down strike. He is a rubber 
stamp. Our slogan should be: Stamp out the rubber stamps. 
Give us representatives who are men. Men who will support 
the President when he is right, and stand like a rock against 
him when he is wrong. Men who will cast a vote to their 
own hurt and change not. Men who will stand on their own 
two feet and consult no boss but their consciences, who will 
take no orders but their oath of office. Men who will say: 
‘I will serve no master but America, so help me God.” 

How are we to « hieve this objective? How are we to 
win against the forces of unlimited money and ruthless 
power? Let us begin with the wholesome process of self- 
analysis. And then let us learn what we can from the suc- 
cess of our opponents. 

Have you read in the papers about a certain Tommy 
Corcoran? He belongs to your generation. Like you, he 
is young. How has he, from his obsecurity and inexperience, 
become so powerful in the affairs of government? How has 
a lad in his thirties reached a point where United States 
Senators beg for his favor, and members of Congress tremble 
at his frown? Would you like to know the secret of this 
mighty influence? I shall give it to you. It was published in a 
Washington gossip column only a few days ago. I quote: 
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“Actually the secret of Tommy’s great prestige, divested 
of legend and fairy-tale, is that he works 16 hours a day 
in a town where 6 hours is nearer the normal work day.” 

No truer sentence has ever come out of Washington. To 
be sure, he has brilliance; to be sure, he has charm. But 
first of all, and most important of all, he works: It can 
be said truthfully of him, as was said by a contemporary of 
Sir Walter Raleigh: “I know that he can toil terribly”. 

I speak to you tonight as a member of an older generation 
to the members of a younger generation. I can talk to you 
frankly about the sins of my own generation, We were 
guilty of great short-comings. Let us not deceive ourselves. 
It was because of our failures that the Republican Party 
failed. There was laid upon us a curse which has never 
failed to destroy. We were cursed with too long a period 
of easy prosperity and power. We grew soft and flabby, and 
our consciences were over-laid with fat. We thought we 
were working, but we were not working. We played too 
much golf; we drank too much liquor; we conferred when 
we ought to have labored; we went to conventions in fancy 
resorts when we ought to have been at home in our offices 
and our plants. We sent our sons into brokerage offices and 
corporation law offices, and we sent none into public life. 
We spoke patronizingly of politics and politicians. We fell 
into the ghastly error of assuming that Democracy is an 
easy form of government, whereas it is of all forms the 
hardest to preserve and make work. We let cheap men into 
the temple of our government, and we are paying dearly for 
it. We thought we were gaining the whole world of material 
wealth, and we came perilously near to losing our own souls. 
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Have we learned our lesson? Are we ready now to strip 
off our fine garments and roll up our sleeves and really go 
back to work? As to my own generation I am still in doubt. 
It is difficult for a fighter who has been long out of the ring 
to get back into condition again. He talks a good fight, but 
he has lost his punch. He passes out interviews, but his 
chin is soft and his legs are tired. But you are young. You 
are hard. Your fires are not dampened by luxury. God 
knows you have had no chance for luxury. Your muscles 
are not filled with the fat of having things come too easily. 
You will work this Fall. From house to house, from office 
to office, you will carry the message. And we who are older 
and softer will catch some of the fire of your enthusiasm. 
It may be that even now we are not too old and too soft 
to help. 

I say that my generation forgot how to work. And I say 
another thing—we lost our touch with common men and 
women. The strength of the New Deal is more than a 
willingness to work. Its strength is that it thinks and talks 
always of people. 

We Republicans used to be close to the people. Our party 
was founded as a peoples’ party. Abraham Lincoln and his 
associates were of and for the people. They formed a party 
which was for human rights as against vested interests; for 
human freedom as against those who would hold men in the 
bonds of slavery. For more than fifty years almost every 
piece of social legislation written onto the statute books was 
written by our party. What was the first law in America 
for compulsory collective bargaining? It was the Railway 
Labor Act, passed by a Republican Congress, signed by a 
Republican President. What was the first law for the regula- 
tion of exchanges? It was the Commodity Exchange Act, 
passed by a Republican Congress, signed by a Republican 
President. Laws for workmen’s compensation, laws to pro- 
tect women in industry, tenement laws, mothers’ pensions— 
scores and hundreds of statutes for social betterment—all 
these were the work of Republican Congresses and Legisla- 
tures, signed by Republican Presidents and Republican 
Governors. 

Ours was the party of the social conscience, the party 
of the common man. But we got out of touch with people. 
And unless we get back into touch with them; unless they 
can feel and know that in our party they will find sincere 
sympathy with their hopes and an answer to their needs, we 
will not win. Make no mistake about it. We cannot pretend. 
Though we speak with the tongues of men and of angels and 
have not love, it shall profit us nothing. You can fool the 
ears of the multitude for a little while, but you can never 
fool their hearts. The people of these United States are 
awake. They know their numbers, they are conscious of 
their power. They have been told day and night, in the press 
and over the radio, that they are not enjoying that more 
abundant life. All of them are worse off than they were 
a year ago; many are worse off than they were six years 
ago. But they still believe that in the mind of the New Deal 
is the sincere desire to give them more. 

We Republicans know that they can have the more abun- 
dant life. We know that the country is strong enough and 
rich enough to provide plenty for all its children. But we 
know that this can be accomplished in only one way—by the 
whole-hearted and unselfish cooperation of government, in- 
dustry, labor, and agriculture, all of them working together. 
We know that this Administration cannot bring about that 
spirit of cooperation. We know that its spirit is not a spirit 
of cooperation but a spirit of antagonism. It can pass laws, 
but it cannot create prosperity. It can enact reforms, but 
it cannot provide jobs. 

We Republicans may not know everything, but we do 
know how to provide jobs. We know how to promote 


prosperity. We have done it before; we can do it again. 
But unless we are willing to forget ourselves and think first, 
last and all the time of our fellow Americans, they will not 
believe us. Let us say it clearly and in accents that cannot 
be misunderstood—the day of the accumulation of big for- 
tunes in this country is over. The day of special privilege 
is over. The day of ease without work is over. The test of 
every man and every party in the future is this—how much 
does he or it contribute to the well being, the happiness, 
the security of the common man? 

Are you ready for that test? I believe you are. Then go 
out from this meeting determined to rid our party of all 
those who still are thinking only of themselves. Take charge 
of the party in the name of a new generation and a new day. 
Get close to the people in your own districts and neighbor- 
hoods. See for ways to serve them and so win their hearts. 

The greatest group in all America today is without a 
friend. The middle classes are unorganized, unled, unconsid- 
ered. They once were the object of praise and political 
solicitude. They were called the back-bone of the nation. 
Today the popular political conception seems to be either 
that the nation has lost its back-bone, or that it no longer 
needs a back-bone. The middle classes of this country are 
being liquidated. Is that too strong a statement? ‘Test it 
from your own knowledge and acquaintanceship. Do you 
know any small farmer who is as well off as he was a year 
ago? Do you know any small manufacturer who is as well 
off as he was a year ago? Do you know any merchant, any 
doctor, any country lawyer, any teacher, any white collar 
worker who feels as well off, as secure, as he or she did a 
year ago? 

I make no charge against the sincerity of the New Dealers. 
Sincerity is never an issue. The greatest harm in history has 
been wrought by sincere men. Sincere Romans threw the 
Christians to the lions. Sincere members of the Inquisition 
cheerfully and prayerfully sent heretics to the stake. Mus- 
solini was sincere when he destroyed the Italian parliament. 
The Russians were sincere when they liquidated the Kulaks. 
I have no doubt that Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin are all 
sincere. But the net results of their programs of dominance 
are the same in each instance. The steps have been the same. 
First, the destruction of. parlimentary government; second, 
the liquidation of the middle class. Read the record; mark 
the unvarying character of the process. Concentration of 
executive power ; destruction of congressional power; liguida- 
tion of the middle classes. 

Is the middle class conscious of what is going on? Has it 
been hurt enough to understand? Has it character enough 
to organize and act? Will its members merely grumble, or 
will they unite themselves in their precincts and districts and 
make themselves felt at the only place that counts—at the 
ballot box? You can help to answer those questions. You 
can stir their disillusionment into action, their fears and losses 
into votes. They are waiting for you—great masses of disil- 
lusioned, fearful men and women, the back-bone of the 
nation. Put a little stiffening in that back-bone. Call on 
them this Fall to send to Congress men who will snatch 
them from between the millstones of bad business and high 
taxes. The masses of the people may be slower to learn. 
They have not yet been so badly hurt. But the middle classes 
are bruised and bleeding. Through us is their only chance 
of salvation. Speak to them, organize them, make their 
power felt at the polls. 

I wish that I might speak a closing word not to your minds 
but to that Something within you which is a part of the 
Infinite. A great educator said recently: 

“We have never had finer young people. . . . They are 
the most serious, the most high minded, the most studious, 
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the most mature, the finest thinkers that we have known in 
many generations, if indeed ever. They are head and shoul- 
ders above my generation in scholarship, in character and in 
development. ‘Those acts which we considered smart these 
men would not tolerate. . . . The alumni who come back 
to the college campus and relate the escapades and achieve- 
ments of their college days are unconsciously presenting them- 
selves as juvenile compared with this youth. . .. These 
young people have grown up. They are wiser. They are 
more sensibly cynical. They have more faith in the good. . . .” 

So much he said in praise of the young people of today— 
in praise of you. And then he added this: 

“But there is something which they do not have. They 
have no passion. They have no cause to which they are 
consecrated. They have nothing to which they will give their 


lives with glad abandon. They have nothing for which they 
are willing to die. They lack a crusade. They are all dressed 
up with no place to go. They are the ablest youth we have 
ever had but without a destination. They are alive but they 
have nothing to live for. They have their boots on but they 
are dead in their tracks.” 

My young friends, I come here tonight to give you a 
crusade. It is the crusade of restoring prosperity and security 
to America through the restoration of representative govern- 
ment. I give you a passion—the passion for the American 
people. Go to your churches before you go to your political 
clubs. Pray for the spirit of consecration that made and pre- 
served this nation. Believe in Democracy with all your minds 
and hearts and souls. Know that the voice of the people is 
the voice of God. The service of people is the service of God. 


The Outlook for Business 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO GOVERNMENT SPENDING 
By LEONARD P. AYRES, Vice-President of the Cleveland Trust Company 
Delivered at The Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers, June 24, 1938 


really important laboratory experiment in applied eco- 

nomics. We are going to test out a great program of 
national pump priming to find out whether or not the rapid 
expenditure of huge amounts of federal funds will avail to 
push the vast machine of American industry into normal 
motion, and so overcome this renewed depression. We have 
tried this experiment once before, and so this time we are 
better equipped in technique, and we know more about some 
previous mistakes that should be avoided. 

Even before this new experiment gets really started there 
are some things that we already know about how and when 
recovery from this depression is likely to get under way. 
In the first place we can say with confidence that recovery 
will get under way in the United States when the national 
income produced stops shrinking, and begins to expand once 
more. That is what marks and makes the turning points that 
initiate all business recoveries. 

We may say with confidence that national income in the 
United States will stop shrinking, and begin to increase, when 
the payrolls of manufacturing plants begin to expand in any 
marked degree. Income from manufacturing is by far the 
most important component of our national income. It has 
much greater shrinkages in depression, and far larger expan- 
sions in recovery, than any other major component of in- 
come. When the totals of payrolls in manufacturing move 
vigorously upward recovery will be on its way in the United 
States. 

We can narrow our analysis still further. We may be 
quite sure that recovery will not come because of any great 
increase of employment among the producers of consumers 
goods. There is not now any very great amount of unem- 
ployment among those industrial workers. Consumers goods 
consist of things that we use up or wear out and replace rela- 
tively quickly, such as food, clothing, gasoline, soap, tires, 
tobacco, and the like. 

In the main the demand for consumers goods is almost 
obligatory even during hard times. We cannot avoid or long 
postpone most of our purchases of such things as food, 
clothing, tires, gasoline and the rest, and so it is because such 
purchases are almost obligatory that there is not even in 
times of depression any very great volume of unemployment 
among the producers of consumers goods. 


Te week we are beginning in the United States a 


The really serious problem of this depression, and of all 
American depressions, is that of putting back at work the 
producers of durable goods and keeping them profitably 
employed. Durable goods are the long-lasting goods. They 
include building materials, machinery, automobiles, furni- 
ture, bridges, ships, locomotives, and a long list of articles 
made of the lasting materials such as the metals, lumber, 
stone, clay, glass, and cement. 5 

There is a mass of detailed evidence covering the business 
history of the United States during the past 40 years which 
shows that the unemployment which constitutes the most 
seriously important feature of depression periods is that 
among the makers of durable goods. The rule has been that 
during depressions about three-quarters of the unemployment 
among producers is concentrated among makers of durable 
goods. The chief reason for this is inherent in the very nature 
of the goods themselves. Just as the demand for consumers 
goods is mainly obligatory so the demand for durable goods 
is mainly optional. 

Individuals and corporations alike are quite free to post- 
pone the buying of durable goods if they think it is to their 
advantage to do so. Most existing buildings can be made to 
serve for many years longer if it does not seem advisable to 
their owners to replace them. The same is true of locomo- 
tives, and cars, and ships, and bridges, and most machinery, 
and office and household equipment. It is true to a con- 
siderable degree even of trucks and automobiles. 

Depressions are periods during which the purchasing of 
goods is being postponed, and that means mainly the pur- 
chasing of durable goods. The unemployment among the 
producers of such goods is the central problem of depressions. 
It is important not only because of its magnitude, but also 
because it is the unemployment among producers of goods 
which causes most of the unemployment among providers of 
services. 

It is because there has been a great reduction in the out- 
put of goods, and especially of durable goods, that fewer 
workers are needed in transportation, in communication, in 
the professions, in wholesale and retail trade, in banking and 
in office work, and consequently that there are fewer oppor- 
tunities for workers in personal and domestic service. It is 
a significant fact that nearly one-half of the unemployment 
is mostly caused by the other half of it. 
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It is an astonishing fact that in the simple analysis that has 
been considered so far we have taken into account a major 
part of all the knowledge that we surely possess about business 
cycles. We know that trade cycles are a series of wave-like 
swings in the volume of business activity which move from 
depression, up to recovery, on to prosperity, into decline, and 
down to depression again. We know that those waves of 
business activity are irregular in size, and irregularly spaced. 

Trade cycles in America are primarily industrial phenom- 
ena. They chiefly consist in wide fluctuations in the pro- 
duction of durable goods. The chief purchasers and users 
of durable goods are business enterprises rather than indi- 
vidual consumers, so we know that trade cycles are mainly 
caused by changes in the volume of purchasing durable goods 
by business enterprises. 

We know that unemployment is the most obvious symptom 
of depressions. It is their most serious social feature, their 
most dangerous political feature, and it may be that it is 
their most significant economic feature. We know that de- 
pression unemployment among providers of services is largely 
caused by unemployment among producers of goods, and 
mainly by unemployment among producers of durable goods. 

All this brings us back to a consideration of the outlook 
for business in this present depression. This depression, like 
its many predecessors, is characterized by a great decline in 
the output of durable goods. In the year from April 1937 
to April 1938 the factory production of consumers goods in 
the United States has declined 23 per cent, while the output 
of durable goods has dropped 54 per cent. Production in the 
basic iron and steel industry has decreased 62 per cent. 

The central problem of the depression is that of bringing 
about a great increase in the purchasing of durable goods. 
That really means that the prospects for a lasting recovery 
largely depend on a general increase in the buying of durable 
goods by business enterprises. When purchases of durable 
goods are being postponed, those who are doing the most 
important waiting are largely the corporations, for in normal 
times they are the best customers of the durable goods indus- 
tries. All manufacturing plants and their machinery, all 
equipment of transportation, communication, and the utilities, 
and all office equipment are produced by the durable goods 
industries. 

Business men buy durable goods on a large scale when they 
think the prospects for making future profits are bright 
enough to warrant their doing so. They make investments in 
plant extensions and new equipment when they think the 
prospects for profits are good enough so that they are willing 
to back them with their own money and with that of their 
firms. 

They buy durable goods on a large scale when they have 
enough confidence in the prospects for profits to make them 
take present risks in the hope of making future gains. The 
question of national policy which the United States is n: 
about to test out is whether or not the confidence of busi- 
ness men in the prospects for business profits can be recreated 
by the lavish expenditure of public funds. 

Perhaps the ablest debate that we have had on the sub- 
ject of pump priming in America was one that took place 
some three and a half years ago between two distinguished 
English economists. In the issue of the magazine Red Book 
for December, 1934, John Maynard Keynes of Cambridge 
University and Harold J. Laski of the University of London 
contributed articles on the subject, “Can America Spend Its 
Way Into Recovery?” . 

Prof. Keynes began his article with the words, “Why 
obviously! . . . No one of common sense could doubt it, 
unless his mind had first been muddled by a sound financier, 
or by an orthodox economist. . .. We produce in response 


to spending. ... So, as I have said, the answer is obvious.” 





He went on to develop the argument that each dollar of 
government expenditure would bring about the spending 
of three or four private dollars, and so greatly increase the 
effectiveness of the federal contribution. He said that, “The 
object must be to raise the total expenditure to a figure that 
is high enough to push the vast machine of American indus- 
try into renewed motion.” 

The essence of the Keynes argument was that large emer- 
gency expenditures by the government would induce private 
expenditures that would be several times as great. This huge 
total of new spending would largely go into consumption 
goods and residence building. And then follows the most 
important part of the argument. It is that in order to meet 
these increased demands for goods, manufacturers would have 
to enlarge their plants and improve and increase their equip- 
ment, and the self-sustaining recovery cycle would get under 
way. 

Prof. Laski took the negative side in the debate. He said 
that the very existence of wide spread unemployment showed 
that there was not enough current demand to utilize the 
productive resources of the community at the going levels of 
wages and prices. Under those conditions large government 
expenditures would not operate to cure the existing malad- 
justment because they would tend to sustain wage rates and 
to lift prices. 

He went on to point out that large-scale intervention by 
government in the affairs of business must always result in ever 
widening ranges of interference, controls, and regulations. This 
continuously widening interference ultimately becomes danger- 
ous to a capitalistic system, and undermines the business confi- 
dence which is essential to a real recovery. He concluded that a 
prolongation of the dose ultimately means a movement to a 
planned society in which the control of capital and labor is 
determined by the state. 

We now know that Prof. Keynes was right in contending 
that a business recovery can be induced by government spend- 
ing that is continued on a large enough scale for a long 
enough time. It has to be deficit spending of borrowed 
money, for if the government were taking away in taxes as 
much as it was spending there would result no net contribu- 
tion to the flow of public purchasing power. Huge expendi- 
tures of borrowed funds will actually induce for a while a 
period of synthetic prosperity. That has been pretty well 
proved in the United States in the past five years. 

On the other hand Prof. Keynes was wrong in the most 
important part of his argument. There was a moderate in- 
crease in the demand for consumption goods and residences 
in the last recovery period, and an enormous increase in the 
demand for automobiles and iceless refrigerators. The steel 
makers erected strip mills to meet those demands, but the 
general rebuilding of manufacturing plants, and their re- 
equipment with improved machinery, never developed. Busi- 
ness supplied the demands created by the pump-priming 
spending, but venturesome enterprise did not come forward 
with large investments in new undertakings. 

Prof. Laski was right in pointing out that pump priming 
would fail to produce lasting recovery because it would not 
succeed in curing the conditions that characterized the depres- 
sion. He was right in contending that large-scale govein- 
mental intervention in business would inevitably and _ in- 
creasingly become governmental interference. He was espe- 
cially right in holding that this increasing interference would 
undermine the business confidence which is essential to a 
real recovery. 

Probably the most important result of our great laboratory 
experiment in pump priming is that it has produced a new 
sort of political machine that is armed with the power to 
create a certain kind of prosperity, as Walter Lippmann 
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poiated out in a recent article. Under this new arrangement 
the politicians increasingly take over activities formerly exer- 
cised by bankers and investors. The party in power does 
the borrowing, the spending, and the investing, and with that 
power it fixes farm prices and industrial wages. It lavishly 
spends money which individuals use to buy consumers goods, 
despite the fact that a normal recovery depends on business 
spending for durable goods. 

To ask these intrenched politicians to promote a normal 
recovery through private enterprise would be asking them to 
give up a vast new power that they have just acquired. It would 
be asking them to surrender the most perfect device ever in- 
vented for winning elections and staying in office. 

The politicians are not as yet openly opposed to a normal 
recovery, and no doubt most of them would honestly and 
energetically deny any such opposition. Nevertheless the fact 
is that their personal interests are promoted by voting funds 
to be spent by individuals for consumer goods. Their political 
interests are not helped by voting for measures which promote 
economy, increase the flexibility of wages, restrict labor exac- 
tions, and generally buttress business confidence in the pros- 
pects of profits. Politicians are not much interested in those 
remote and rather abstract considerations which would impel 
business enterprises to purchase durable goods. 

The new system of politically primed prosperity can be 
made to work well enough to get the people into the habit of 
becoming dependent on it. That process is already well under 
way. Moreover it is true that American resources are so 
great that they can support such a program for a long time 
to come. This is a very serious condition, for in the long run 
the new system of political prosperity can be made to work 
well enough to destroy gradually the habits of self-help and 
enterprise on which a free society depends. 

We are now about to enter upon our second vast experi- 
ment in pump priming. Even before we do so we have al- 
ready traveled a long distance upon the road that leads to 
the control of business by persons whose principal occupa- 
tion is not industry, finance, agriculture, or trade; but the 
winning of elections. 

Business forecasting has always been difficult and hazard- 
ous, but now its difficulties and its hazards have been greatly 
increased and complicated. In the old days we did not know 
much about business cycles, but we did know that recovery 
would always come after a while because nobody interfered 
with it. We could foretell the major movement of business 
with some limited success by using what we knew about the 
normal working of economic forces. But now-a-days the 
economic processes, which no one understands very well, are 
subject in every part of the world to the management of 
politicians, mystics, demagogues, prophets, reformers, and 
soldiers, who do not understand them at all. 


The outlook for the near future appears to be one in which 
business will probably be somewhat worse in the third quarter 
of this year than it was in the second quarter, and perhaps 
about as much worse as the second quarter was poorer than 
the first one. It seems probable that there may be some im- 
provement in the last quarter, but it is not likely to be very 
marked, for pump priming is slow in getting under way, and 
after it does gain momentum it is slow to produce stimulating 
effects. 

The outlook for 1939 appears to depend primarily on the 
automobile industry. Pump priming is a process which dis- 
tributes easy money among great numbers of individuals. In 
the last experiment they bought automobiles, and the industry 
led the way to recovery. It may be that it will do so again, 
but personally I doubt it because too many of the machines 
that were bought in the last great buying wave are still 
operating efficiently with their original batteries and tires. 

It now seems probable that the course of American business 
in 1939 and in 1940 will be shaped by two other factors about 
which we cannot now foresee either much or clearly. One 
of them is the course of business abroad. Business activity 
is decreasing in Europe, but so far the declines have been 
only moderate. If the depression spreads to other countries, 
and continues to gain momentum there, recovery here will 
almost certainly be slow and restricted. 

The other factor which promises to exercise an important 
influence on the course of American business is the growing 
crisis among the railroads of the United States. Already a 
third of the mileage is in receivership, and another third is 
so rapidly approaching insolvency that it seems doubtful if 
the roads can avoid it. It now seems wholly probable that 
before the end of 1939 some new relationship will have come 
into existence between the federal government and the rail- 
road systems. It is not now possible to judge what effect that 
change will have on the course of general business next year. 

The general conclusion which seems justified is that we 
are now probably at or near the bottom of the present depres- 
sion. There will probably be some improvement in the final 
quarter of this year, and further moderate advances are likely 
to develop next year. It does not seem probable that venture- 
some capital will embark on many new enterprises during this 
recovery movement. Business men take the risks involved 
in new investments only when they think they can see rea- 
sonable prospects for profits continuing over a somewhat ex- 
tended period of time. 

At present the prevailing attitude of business is one of 
watchful waiting. It does not seem probable that we shail 
have anything more than a synthetic and restricted recovery 
as long as that attitude remains unchanged. Business is 
optimistic by inclination, but now it has become pessimistic 
by information. 


America’s Capacity to Expand 


LET’S BE PATIENT 


By THOMAS S. HOLDEN, Vice-President of F. W. Dodge Corporation and 
President of New York Building Congress, Inc. 
Before the Tamiment Economic and Social Institute, June 23, 1938 


necessarily a period of confusion. The nation and its 
public officials, economists, business men, financiers, and 
journalists are only beginning to get some sense of direction. 
Until there is a general sense of direction in our national 
affairs, shared by Government and a sound majority of think- 
ing people, confusion will persist. 


Sims: the present time is a period of transition, it is 





A principal reason for the prevailing confusion, I believe, 
is our failure to understand the laws of economic growth. 
The so-called science of economics, as popularly understood 
today, grew up in the nineteenth century, when economic 
growth was proceeding in the advanced countries of the 
world at a more rapid pace than ever before in history. Yet 
this rate of growth was \argely taken for granted by econ- 
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omists who concerned themselves principally with the mech- 
anisms of production, distribution, exchange, and consump- 
tion. Our supposedly scientific statisticians have adopted a 
formula for analyzing trends of! business, which postulates 
a secular trend line, sometimes called the normal growth 
line, about which the volume of business fluctuates in up- 
and-down movements. Apparently, these statisticians have 
rarely asked themselves why the secular trend line goes up, 
or whether it will always continue upward at the current 
rate; instead, many of them seem to prefer to ignore the 
growth question and set themselves up as seers who can pre- 
dict the future turns of the short cycle and help people to make 
money by telling them when to get in and out of the market. 
In recent years, we have had elaborate economic studies on 
“America’s Capacity to Produce” and “America’s Capacity 
to Consume”, but I have not yet heard of one on “America’s 
Capacity to Expand.” Yet, according to my firm belief, 
America is now floundering in an attempt to find the direc- 
tion in which a matured economic system may expand in the 
future, and a method by which that expansion may be soundly 
stimulated. It is my somewhat ambitious purpose this eve- 
ning to discuss this all-important subject, realizing that I 
can only sketch the outlines of the kind of study that ought 
to be made. 

It seems to me that the past history of this country shows 
conclusively that economic expansion has been the very es- 
sence of our prosperity and general welfare. It is only neces- 
sary to sketch the story of the more important expansion 
factors of the past to make this point entirely clear. 

As a convenient starting point, the year 1790, when the 
first Federal Census was taken, will serve very well. In that 
year, the land area of continental United States was 867,980 
square miles and the population was 3,929,214. Seventy 
years later, on the eve of the Civil War, the land area had 
increased 314-fold to 2,973,965 square miles, and the popula- 
tion had increased 8-fold to 31,443,241. There was an era 
of economic expansion, dominated almost entirely by annexa- 
tion and colonization of new territory. New plantations, 
new farms, new towns were being developed; land specula- 
tion and speculative building were roads to sudden wealth. 

Since 1860, we added Alaska and some colonial possessions. 
Except for the Alaska gold rush of the late 1890's, these 
more recent land acquisitions have played a very minor role 
in the nation’s economic growth. No one in the last seventy 
ycars would have predicted that the United States was going 
on indefinitely acquiring new land at the rate of 304,000 
square miles a decade. The colonization era of economic 
expansion ended in the Civil War. The Civil War decade 
was a period of transition similar in many respects to the 
present one, a time when the birth-pains of a new expansion 
era brought great confusion and distress. 

The expansion factors which became dominant after 1860 
had their beginnings earlier. 1n 1830, there was 23 miles of 
railroad in the United States, which had grown to 30,626 
miles by 1860. But that rate of growth was not fast enough. 
During the Civil War, we started subsidizing transcon- 
tinental lines and financing new roads with every kind of 
speculative promotion scheme the geniuses of the day could 
devise and with many kinds of land and money subsidies. 
We kept on adding mileage until the peak was reached in 
1916, with a total of 254,251 miles. Since 1916, there has 
been a slight gradual decline, and some companies would 
now like to abandon unprofitable mileage at a faster rate 
than they are doing. 

Manufacturing had made a start before 1860. As early as 
the year 1849, the nation’s factories had reached an output 
valued at one billion dollars, which had doubled by the time 
of the Civil War. That rate of growth was not fast enough. 
We increased tariffs, created a national banking system, and 





opened the door to immigration so that we could build fac- 
tories faster. In 1929, the output of our factories reached 
a total of seventy billion dollars, a figure which has not been 
exceeded since. 

Our own generation has witnessed the birth and growth 
to maturity of one of the greatest stimulators of economic 
expansion and social change we have ever known, the auto- 
mobile. In the year 1900, we produced just 4,192 auto- 
mobiles in the United States. In 1929, the number of new 
passenger cars and trucks produced was 5,621,715, since 
which time our automotive industry has been principally 
supplying a replacement market. 

During these previous periods of economic expansion, this 
country was growing so fast that we did not have enough 
people to do all the jobs. So we invited workers from all 
the world to come to the land of opportunity, and 38,000,- 
000 of them came between 1820 and 1930. Most of them 
were able-bodied adults with jobs waiting for them, 
with speculative housing provided for their occupancy, 
and small-lot sub-divisions laid out to sell to those who got 
ahead in the world. We adopted the quota system in 1924, 
because the job of transforming America into an industrial 
nation had been completed. 

Immigration an natural increase brought about popula- 
tion increases of incredible magnitude. ‘There were about 
four million people in the United States in 1790, about 130,- 
000,000 in 1938. The largest population increase we ever 
had was in the 1920-1930 decade, when 17,000,000 new 
people were added. In the current decade, we will add 


9,000,000. That expansion factor is proceeding at a slack- © 


ened rate. Until quite recently, we had pressing and im- 
mediate needs for all these additional workers and our 
economic activities supported this fast-growing population 
without serious difficulty. 

As our population grew, and as our economic system 
became more and more industrialized, there was a tremendous 
growth of urban communities and metropolitan regions, giv- 
ing rise to speculative real estate activities on a tremendous 
scale, with construction of community facilities of all kinds, 
and development of new types of urban buildings, such as 
factories, loft buildings, office buildings, multiple dwellings. 
Consequently, it seems proper to speak of urbanization as 
one of our big expansion factors, with particular impacts 
upon mortgage finance, real estate, and construction. How- 
ever, there is apparent today a changed rate of urbanization. 
The greatest city-ward migration occurred in the 1920s, 
with an average increment of 1,400,000 persons a year in 
our urban population; during the 1930’s, the increase has 
been only 560,000 persons a year. Apparently the general 
pattern of our metropolitan communities is fairly well set. 

Finally, there was one other essential factor operating 
in our earlier expansion eras, the availability of foreign invest- 
ment funds which poured into this country in enormous 
volumes, to participate in the profits of rapid growth. We 
were ready and able to pay higher interest rates than inves- 
tors could obtain in the older countries; it seemed easier for 
us to pay those high rates than to work out any carefully 
conceived system of long-term credits. This foreign invest- 
ment factor, which had a great deal to do with the formation 
of American financial concepts and institutions, underwent a 
radical change during the World War, when we rather 
suddenly became a creditor nation, instead of the debtor 
nation we had always been. The impact of many sudden 
and far-reaching changes upon an inadequate system of long- 
term financing had much to do with the length and severity 
of our depression. 

Practically all of these earlier expansion factors received 
some stimulus from Government. I have only to remind 
you, in support of this statement, of the Louisiana Purchase 
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and the annexation of Texas and California, railroad sub- 
sidies, tariff legislation, creation of national banks and the 
later Federal Reserve System, Federal aid to highways and 
State highway construction (which made the tremendous 
expansion of the automotive industry possible), immigration 
policies, and many other legislative acts of a broad peimissive 
nature, which opened up new opportunities for economic 
progress in these many fields. During our period of rapid 
economic growth, when opportunity was the watchword, 
instead of security, restrictive legislation was not fashionable. 

it has already been indicated that the economic expansion 
factors that have been dominant and different times in the 
past appear to have spent their. force, and have either stopped 
or are proceeding with reduced acceleration. The nation has, 
with rather dramatic suddenness, reached its maturity. Its 
program of industrialization has been completed, if by this 
statement we mean that we have created plant facilities and 
production and organization techniques ample to supply all 
our essential needs for manufactured products. Our search 
for a new national objective is a basic reason for our present 
confusion. 

An era of more intensive cultivation of our whole national 
economy has begun. Most of the industries of this country, 
which have grown largest and prospered most in recent years, 
have done so by giving continuously better values, thus 
broadening their markets and serving more people. As my 
good friend, the late Allie S. Freed, once said: “The auto- 
motive industry did not put the nation on wheels just because 
it was sorry that people had to walk. It just made cars 
better and better and cheaper and cheaper and pretty soon 
practically everybody had one.” The job of industry today 
is to get the more abundant life down to the size of every 
man’s pocketbook, as nearly as can be done; and the job 
of government, as I see it, is to adopt broad economic policies 
to make that kind of industrial progress possible, just as it 
has in the past stimulated economic expansion by broad per- 
missive legislation and occasional subsidies. For it seems to 
me that the new phase of economic expansion that we are 
timidly and confusedly entering is the era of civilization. 

During past eras of territorial expansion, railroadization, 
and industrialization, we produced, as a by-product, some 
measure of civilization and some real advances in standards 
of living, but not enough. If we look at some other coun- 
tries and see how much further they have gone than we in 
industrial, domestic, and rural electrification, we will realize 
that we still have some jobs to do. If we look at what Eng- 
land, Sweden, and Holland have done for better housing, 
we will see that we have barely made a start. If we read the 
reports of President Hoover’s Committee on Recent Social 
Trends and of President Roosevelt’s National Resources 
Committee, we are amazed at the growth of leisure-time 
activities of the American people; at the number of parks, 
playgrounds, municipal golf courses, bathing beaches, com- 
munity theaters, and symphony orchestras, as well as schools 
for children, adolescents, and adults, that have been and are 
being provided. These appurtenances of civilized living are 
the things the American people need and want in 1938. 

Since this country came of age, it has tried two short-cut 
methods of attaining the more abundant life, a speculative 
spending spree in the 1920’s and a Government spending 
spree in the 1930's. Neither one has worked very well. At 
neither time has it been fully realized that many present 
problems are due to reckless waste and extravagance of past 
eras and that new kinds of waste and extravagance solve no 
basic problems. We seem to have forgotten that whatever 
benefits our people received in previous eras of expansion 
resulted from the pioneering efforts of people with vision and 
courage who had to worry through confusion and overcome 
obstacles fully as serious as those we meet today. Neither 


the immigrants who crossed the seas, nor the people who 
went west in covered wagons had any formulas or legislative 
enactments guaranteeing to particular individuals easy riches 
or security; nor did the inventors of the steamboat, the 
locomotive, or the automobile have blue-prints charting the 
way to certain success. All had the opportunity to follow the 
particular urge that was in them, and opportunity was what 
they asked for. It seems to me that our principal problem 
today is essentially that of recreating and increasing oppor- 
tunities. 

I believe we have made more progress than most people 
realize in adjustment of our concepts to the realities of the 
present day situation. Certainly this is true in the basic 
fields of real estate and construction. 

All the expansion factors which were dominant in the 
past stimulated speculative development of real estate. Upon 
speculative concepts were based our standards of real estate 
values, our assessments of property taxes, and our system 
of mortgage financing. The speculative system was a fairly 
good one while it lasted. At any rate, it produced houses 
valued, without land, at $70,000,000,000 in 1930, and 
stimulated technical improvements, ranging from thermostats 
to Rockefeller Center, that have won the admiration of the 
world. It was, however, the hasty and wasteful method of 
quick exploitation. With the slowing down of expansion 
stimuli, the golden age of real estate speculation has passed. 

Perhaps the changes that have taken place in real estate 
are more revolutionary than in any other economic field. The 
changed rate of population growth has lessened that continu- 
ous pressure of demand for improved properties which made 
speculative enterprise possible and occasionally highly profit- 
able. The automobile, by increasing the cruising radius of 
the average man, has substantially curbed profits of urban 
congestion. Wholesale foreclosures, tax delinquencies, and 
financial difficulties of our municipalities have been the result 
of these revolutionary changes. 

Today the real estate companies in our larger cities are 
making more money out of property management than they 
are out of sales. They talk of property income as a basis of 
appraisals. They urge that practically all mortgages provide 
for periodic amortization payments. These things are symp- 
tomatic of radically altered concepts. 

We are also gradually popularizing the idea of investment 
housing. We have some outstanding examples of housing 
projects, initiated without promotional profits and operated 
to produce steady income from rentals over the years, that 
have been eminently successful and more profitable in the 
long run than speculative housing usually is. The potentiali- 
ties of large-scale rental housing projects operated for 
management profits are only beginning to be realized. We 
have scarcely started to develop large-scale production of 
planned communities of low-priced houses for sale, but the 
chances of such developments in the very near future are very 
good indeed. We are just beginning to put the supplying of 
shelter on a proper business basis. 

There are at least five essential characteristics of a suc- 
cessful modern business organization, found quite frequently 
in other fields, but still only rarely in the field of housing. 
These five characteristics are: 


. Unified organization and management 

. Ample working capital 

. Realistic appraisal of the market 

Reasonable continuity of production 

Emphasis on operating profits, rather than on specula- 
tive profits. 
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I think we may say with confidence, however, that the ex- 
ploitation era is about over in the housing industry, as it 
is in so many others, and the era of investment and manage- 
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ment is on the way. Peddling of houses will soon yield the 
field to merchandising of shelter. 

So also are merchants of debt giving place to managers of 
credit. I refer to the very necessary changes that are taking 
place in the field of real estate financing, transforming a 
pawn-broking system into a long-term credit system. It has 
been said that all banking had its origin in pawn-broking, 
under which system the lender looked solely to the supposed 
value of the pledged property (whether crown jewels, a farm, 
or a pig) for repayment. Under our rapidly growing system 
of long-term mortgages with periodic amortization, the earn- 
ing power of rental property or the earning power of the 
owner of owner-occupied property is looked upon as security 
of equal importance with the supposed capital value of the 
property. Lending institutions must and do pay a great deal 
more attention to the credit rating of borrowers than they 
ever did before. We are evolving a credit system in the field 
of long-term finance. Perhaps we may some day even apply 
these newly developed financial concepts to the problem of the 
railroads and begin to make progress in that difficult field. 

Another new invention of our era of transition is the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. This institution was 
created by legislative fiat to use the credit of the Government 
in handling certain emergency problems of long-term finance. 
While it has been considered all along as a temporary agency, 
it is rather curious that, whenever we think we are about 
ready for the R. F. C. to reduce its operations and liquidate 
its loans, we discover some new emergency needs and get 
Congress to enact some new kind of emergency authority with 
new grants of credit. To me, this phenomenon, taken in con- 
nection with the development of the new lending agencies of 
the Government and the transformation of real-estate mort- 
gage finance into a credit system, indicates that we are gradu- 
ally evolving a long-term credit mechanism that may ulti- 
mately function as efficiently as our commercial banking 
system and our installment credit system have. In fact, a 
proposal has been placed before certain members of the 
United States Senate and House of Representatives, calling 
for the creation of a National Long-Term Credit Commission, 
patterned after the Aldrich Committee of 1908, whose studies 
resulted in the creation of the Federal Reserve System. It 
is being urged that the proposed new commission study the 
relationships of the new Federal agencies of long-term credit 
with each other and with our short-term credit system, in 
order to perfect all our different kinds of financial institu- 
tions. 

In the sketch of past economic growth and of our current 
era of transition which I have outlined, I have tried to 
indicate a fundamental truth, which many economists and 
writers have apparently missed. Most of them, right-wing, 
left-wing, and middle-of-the-roaders, try to explain our 
present situation in terms of a mechanism that fails to func- 
tion, while I believe it is more properly to be considered as an 
organism whose growth has been interrupted. Certainly our 
economic system was growing rapidly with occasional tem- 
porary interruptions up to 1929; it is difficult to find that 
it has been growing in any really significant way since 1929. 

However, a number of new seeds have been planted, which 
can flower into full growth, if watered and fertilized, and 
not constricted by hampering controls of a Government 
dominated by mechanistic planning concepts such as. this 
present Administration at times seems to be. In passing, I 
would ask you to note that, while I criticise by implication 
certain policies of the present Administration, I also give it 
credit for planting some of the seeds most promising for 
future development. If organic growth is the essence of our 
national well-being, we must recognize change and the need 
for new concepts, new policies, and new institutional pro- 
cedures. 





It seems to me that the economic study of America’s 
Capacity to Expand, whose broad outline I have tried to 
sketch, should include a number of things. It should include 
surveys of our people’s needs, such as the housing market 
survey published last December by the National Housing 
Committee. It should make the greatest possible use of the 
data on community needs and natural resources compiled by 
the National Resources Committee. It should attempt to 
visualize the possibilities for future expansion inherent in the 
new long-term credit system that is in process of evolution. 
It should consider the potentialities for a more abundznt life, 
and incidentally for a wider distribution of income, that exist 
in low interest rates on long-term investments. It should take 
into account the expansion possibilities inherent in low rates 
for electric power. It should try to evaluate, for its future 
significance, the realization that has recently come to us that 
waste and extravagance in private enterprise and government 
are uneconomic and costly. It should appraise the progress 
that has been made, and the much greater progress that needs 
to be made, for economy and efficiency in local government, 
now called upon to provide for improved family and com- 
munity life on a scale undreamed of a generation ago. Its 
census of available man-power should include not only 
enumerations according to occupations and technical skills, 
but, by some means beyond my power to invent, measures of 
the covered-wagon spirit, of the vision men and women have 
of a better United States and of their courage to work for it. 
It should embrace a census of opportunities for ordinary peo- 
ple as well as for future Morses, Bells, Edisons, and Fords. 
Its legislative recommendations should envision the creation 
of a maximum of new opportunities and only the necessary 
minimum of restrictive controls. It should take account of 
the fact that life is not a formula, but an adventure, and 
that an economic system is a design for living, not a high- 
powered machine to be trusted to Sunday drivers. 

The present Administration has done a number of con- 
structive things looking toward the new civilization era of 
economic expansion. Unfortunately, its purposes appear to 
have been confused, and it has done other things to check 
expansion; it has not only reflected the confusion that has 
existed in people’s minds, but has tended to make confusion 
worse confounded. Along with broad constructive measures, 
it has adopted certain ones, based upon mechanistic concepts, 
that tend to curb recovery and the future growth of the 
country. I am thinking of over-zealous efforts at price con- 
trols, based upon the assumption that prices are the motive 
power of our economy rather than results of supply and de- 
mand factors, and the present effort to discover rigidities in 
our industrial set-up, to be cured presumably by new rigidities 
of bureaucratic control. It seems to me that if this investiga- 
tion is pursued to the point of discovering basic causes, it 
will be found that many of the apparent rigidities are the 
natural result of a shrinking economy and will tend to dis- 
appear when economic growth is resumed, when the new 
covered-wagon pioneers become more vocal and more potent 
in affairs than the Caspar Milquetoasts and calamity howlers. 
The Administration has not distinguished between measures 
to meet temporary emergencies and measure to promote eco- 
nomic expansion. It has done some things to rejuvenate our 
economic life and some other things to encourage hardening 
of the arteries. 

It has been necessary for me to study the history of eco- 
nomic growth and the long-time trends of industry in order 
to appraise the present status of the construction industry. 
For such a purpose, it is advisable to take a long look ahead, 
which in turn requires starting well back in the past. Con- 
struction projects must, in the nature of things, be planned 
for long future use. Both the letting of a contract and the 
making of a long-term loan are acts of faith, based upon a 
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vision of the future. Furthermore, the construction industry, 
if it is to handle anything more than repair and replacement 
jobs, must be eternally finding new people and new needs to 
serve. The industry flourishes only when our economic sys- 
tem is expanding and when the living standards of our 
people and our communities are advancing. Construction 
activity is not only the balance-wheel of business; it is also 
the measuring rod of civilized progress. 

I think the recession of the past twelve months was partly 
due to fallacious mechanistic thinking on the part of business 
and financial men. Certainly this was true in the field of 
building. Witch-doctors with charts and magic formulas told 
people that a new speculative boom, bigger and better than 
ever before, was in the making. After long waiting, here was 
another beautiful opportunity for everybody to hitch-hike to 
prosperity. Prices and wages rose, building costs moved up- 
ward—the buyers went on strike, and the short-lived boom 
collapsed. The many new factors that have changed the 
nature of the potential building market have only received 


general recognition during the past twelve months. 


It has seemed to me all along rather absurd to call the 
recession of the past twelve months a new depression. A 
temporary check, such as I believe this current recession to 
be, usually occurs when the country is half-way up in the 
recovery cycle. I recall an almost parallel sequence of events 
in 1923. It is a matter of record that the first recession after 
a major depression is always the one that terrifies people the 
most. Certainly, the customary fears and some new ones 
have been very potent factors this time. 

Construction now seems to be reviving. Residential build- 
ing contracts reached a dollar total in May only 1 per cent 
under the figure for May 1937 and larger than that of any 
month since June of last year. The improvement was en- 
tirely in private residential work, as no public housing projects 
were recorded in May. Total construction contracts in May, 
including building and heavy engineering projects, ran 16 





per cent ahead of May 1937 and larger than for any previous 
month since July of last year. A great volume of planned 
work has accumulated—small houses, private rental projects, 
public housing projects, commercial and industrial projects, 
as well as many public building and engineering projects. 
Total construction contracts let in the 37 Eastern States 
during the first five months of this year ran only 11 per cent 
behind the corresponding period of 1937, and remained 
somewhat ahead of the corresponding period of 1936. The 
outlook for continued improvement during the remainder 
of this year and into next year is very good indeed, particu- 
larly with the added impetus of the new public works pro- 
gram. Construction revival, particularly in the field of 
private work, is well-known as a stimulator of general busi- 
ness and a breeder of business confidence. 

May I call your attention to that important word, “con- 
fidence”? ‘Today, this intangible and very human thing 
seems to be the principal thing lacking to start our economic 
system on the upward road again. So far as potential demand 
for capital and consumer goods, availability of money at low 
interest rates and many of the other factors that can be 
measured by statistics are concerned, we are ready to go 
ahead. Until confidence arises and spreads, the impersonal 
forces of recovery will be held in check as they are being 
held today. Does not this afford one more illustration of the 
basic fact that an economic system, or rather that complicated 
set of activities of 130,000,000 people which we are pleased 
to describe by that abstract generalization, is a very human 
thing? And does it not suggest that we of the machine age 
will be dominated by the machine only if we permit our 
minds to be dominated by mechanistic concepts and our in- 
stitutions to be transformed into bureaucratic mechanisms ? 

Let’s plant some more new seeds if we can find them, let’s 
water them and fertilize them, and see that they get plenty 
of sun—and let’s have a little patience while the crop is 
taking its own good time to grow. 


Is Guidance a Racket? 


THE ULTIMATE OF CONFUSION 
By ANNA Y. REED, Professor of Education, New York University 
Made before the National Association of Deans of Women, at the N. E. A. Convention N. Y., June 27, 1938 


The time is ripe, the walrus said 
To speak of certain things 

Of tests and clinics and interviews 
Of guidance queens and king’s. 
How guidance rackets each in turn 
Clip ether rackets’ wings. 


A variety of reasons has influenced me to speak to the 

interrogation which appears on your program: 

1. “Guidance as a racket” seems to be the only possible 
definition of guidance not preempted by others and I 
felt that a rather important point of view on guidance 
had been overlooked. Squatter rights were possible on 
just one claim. It looked promising and I ventured to 
register my claim. 

2 When “the times are out of joint” rackets of all types 
spread their tentacles throughout a social-minded democ- 
racy. The power of each control group rises and falls 
with “the times” and with the ability of its special “brain 
trust” to expand its own wings and to clip the wings of 
other pressure groups. 


3. Of the ultimate painful results of such procedures the 
G-men of education appear to be either blissfully igno- 
rant or totally neglectful. 


4. My own historical perspective has been greatly enriched 
by the capers of the various competing guidance groups 
which have sprung up like mushrooms and like mush- 
rooms have often been hard to distinguish from toad- | 
stools. As the panorama of rackets, each in charge of its 
reigning queen or king, has passed across the stage I 
have been able to record for posterity much of the sedi- 
ment, sentiment, resentment or improvement which each 
has left in its wake. 


5. Verily, the time is ripe to speak of certain things. Since 
I have grown old in observation and thought, am still 
young in spoken words, a mere infant in publication and 
stillborn as far as organizational prominence is con- 
cerned, perhaps I can speak of these “certain things” 
with a better chance of impunity than can some others. 

Undoubtedly the task should be undertaken by someone. 
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A considerable number of guidance rackets might be called 
to the bar of judgment before a tribunal of this composition. 
Three or four with the suggestion that others are awaiting 
your attention are sufficient for the purpose and the occasion. 

I shall speak to you in the language of the day. I shall 
offer you little definite factual evidence in support of my 
thesis—that part is best left to inference. Those who have 
served long in the field will infer quite accurately; I trust 
those who are new to the field will not infer that I have 
seen visions and am advocating guidance predicated on 
dreams. 

First, then, let us give our attention to the Monopoly 
Racket. Alphabetical guidance agencies owe their origin to 
private initiative extending backward many years. The 
NVGA was a sort of family operated business until after 
the World War. So was the NADW and some others. Re- 
cently guidance agencies have multiplied manyfold, competi- 
tion has become very keen, mergers have been instituted, hold- 
ing companies have increased in popularity. Progress has 
reached the point where it is not wholly popular to be popu- 
lar. The very bigness of these pyramided groups is raising 
questions as to the effect of massing so many undistributed 
prophets within a single group. Investigations looking toward 
redistribution of prophets or dissolution of certain organiza- 
tions are suggested. There are backstage rumors of a Fair 
Guidance Standards Board empowered to visit states and 
cities and see that guidance procedures conform to the pro- 
visions of the act. Or, if that does not work out, a Gui- 
dance Regulatory Authority might be established. Either 
scheme would make guidance interstate commerce and hence 
amenable to the dictates of a NGRB. But either would 
afford an opportunity to abolish certain cockeyed groups re- 
garded by other cockeyed groups as undesirable cogs in the 
guidance assembly line. 

Forestalling action in harmony with this New Deal 
philosophy, one alphabetical holding company is about to be 
self-liquidating and to fold up its wings under the benign 
and scholarly auspices of one of our most astute corporations. 

Thumbing its nose at dissolution threats and disagreeable 
prophecies, a budding would-be monopoly goes merrily on its 
way under the immediate direction of an alphabetical agency 
born and bred in the right wing of the National Alphabetical 
Foundling Hospital. Another benign and scholarly agency 
acts as its holding company. 

The production capacity of this agency is high, its un- 
diminished prophets are accumulating. Two of its subsidi- 
aries, as a result of exceptional research ability, have put sufh- 
cient indispensable guidance material on the market to en- 
courage one of its master salesman to make the unproved but 
brave announcement, “Guidance is now possible.” One 
wonders when the noise and shouting is loudest, what the 
scholarly researchers think! 

Credit for monopolistic practices is due to the method of 
selecting queens and kings who are to sit on this Guidance 
Olympus and presume to say “thumbs up or thumbs down” 
on guidance thoughts and procedures. Who are welcome on 
the Council ?—presidents of alphabetical agencies who can 
line up applause, college officials who have persona grata 
claims, endorsement ability or fund-raising claims, personnel 
officers whose names appear often in the press, those who 
talk much and talk themselves forward easily and rather well 
and those who firmly believe that God loves a cheerful giver 
of opinions. The modus operandi of this agency is “pro- 
nouncements” a method readily absorbed from the local 
atmosphere. 

A third alphabetical agency not quite a merger, nor yet bold 
enough to usurp the functions of a holding company but com- 
ing along rather well in the total picture is the ACGPA. 









Perhaps this agency should be considered a coordinator of 
alphabetical agencies. May its success be greater than that 
of its Federal counterpart! 

Outsiders looking in are coming to regard this multiplicity 
of alphabetical agencies as the problem children of the 
guidance movement. One net result of their activities is that 
the guidance field is broken up into conflicting camps each 
sticking its tongue out at the other and while like sensible 
nations they do not declare war, one suspects that were any 
one of them sure of the outcome it would like to give its 
competitcrs a realistic taste of Armageddon. 

The publicity racket is probably entitled to second place 
in a limited-selection group. There is always more or less 
yearning among educators for the fleshpots of publicity. They 
have not been slow to grasp the publicity value of guidance 
nor have they overlooked the wide variety of ways in which 
educators in no way identified with the guidance movement 
might write themselves forward without the camouflage being 
detected. 

A strictly up-to-the-hour example of publicity is known as 
the Fan Tour whereby certain unsophisticated superintendents 
of schools, for certain considerations, are to “whoop-it-up” 
at home and abroad for vocational guidance or vocational 
educationor something else with a “vocational” prefix. As an 
advertising stunt this particular piece of publicity is almost 
perfect. But those who have long memories will turn back 
the pages of history to the 1931 meeting of the N. E. A. 
where, in a symposium on “How a Guidance Department 
Aids the Superintendent in Performing the Functions of 
School Administration,” seven school officials agreed that the 
vocational guidance program was the mainstay in their com- 
munity publicity program. Those who have even longer 
memories will turn back to the war period and recall that 
several of these same school systems had operating vocational 
guidance programs without any “whoopee” and now they 
are to wipe out history, start over, tour, establish, report, tour 
again after a year of successful establishing, confer with and 
inspire their less progressive confréres. Truly a guidance 
merry-go-round. Some of these superintendents whose mem- 
ories are good must board the touring car with their tongues 
in their cheeks. Just what it will contribute to other than a 
good loud racket, not even an undistributed “prophet” would 
venture to predict. 

Turning from this example of streamlined publicity to 
more personal types, one discovers many funny little “horse- 
and-buggy-days” rackets engaged in as extra-curricular activi- 
ties by those who must keep their names continuously before 
the public. Guidance has proved to be a good avenue both 
for publicity and for royalties and so the ink flows faster 
and faster in guidance pens. Magazine articles are a good 
medium for publicity; one complete article being good for 
four appearances; one each from start to finish and from 
finish back to start, and one each from the middle back to 
start and from the middle back to finish. It’s a great game, 
often very skillfully played. Definitions of guidance have 
been fruitful themes for this sort of publicity. With my 
own claim to squatter rights today, it seems as though the 
last of the fifty-seven varieties must have been preempted. 
Guidance is now available for personal adequacy, for how to 
make friends and influence people, for how to live alone and 
like it, for orchids on your budget, for stock buyers, for men 
who can’t tell whether or not their head fits a hat, and the 
like. We seem to have approached the ultimate of confusion 
in this respect. Guidance has become a meaningless term—a 
commercialized racket. It promises, as the late Dr. Robinson 
remarked relative to another terminology racket “to burst 
its skin and disappear from the language.” 

If the publication racket keeps on, both periodical and 
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book, the queens and kings of the Guidance Olympus may 
need to call upon the W. P. A. to dispose of our surplus 
product. 

Professional preparation for guidance is the third racket to 
which I would invite your attention. As part and parcel of 
the nation-wide recruitment orgy, this racket has been uni- 
versally condemned as a disgrace to higher education, and 
recently has been dealt some sledge-hammer blows by leaders 
in that field. 

On the institutional side, one finds publicity, recruitment, 
bigger registrations, bigger budgets, more instructors, and 
more classes. On the student side—accumulation of courses 
and credit points, alphabetical paraphernalia trailing their 
names, course requirements to meet certification, and pref- 
erential recommendations for positions. If service to youth 
be a major objective of guidance, then, one of the biggest 
and wickedest of all guidance rackets is the competition on 
one hand, and the collusion on the other between agencies 
which attempt to monopolize the selection of those who shall 
be counselors. 

Certain pronouncements on the subject of professional 
courses come to us direct from the Guidance Olympus: 
“One institution advertises over one-hundred courses for the 
training of personnel workers.” Of course everybody knows, 
personnel workers best of all, that anything over ten to fif- 
teen courses must be credited to the course duplication racket, 
that is, if would-be counselors are supposed to have any basic 
education to begin with. A second pronouncement states that 
“organized classes may deal with both educational and voca- 
tional guidance in one course.” What a concession in this 
day of articulation, synthesis and total situation! Finally, 
“organized courses in psychology, sociology, statistics, mental 
hygiene” and principles of this, that, or the other are “in- 
dispensable.” Indispensable to what? University budgets or 
effective counseling ? 

Certainly such pronouncements represent progressive educa- 
tien with a vengeance. Perusal of the Bible indicates that St. 
Paul was familiar with most of the principles and practices 
of good counseling without the benefit of organized courses. 
He sensed problems, found points of contact, secured interest, 
captured attention, framed and called forth questions, drew 
conclusions and shaped appeals. His counseling methods 
recognized individual differences and distinguished between 
different temperaments and dispositions. What mode does 
one need? Nothing. Certain victims of these modern training 
programs have found a minimum return on their investment 
by deducting on their income tax blanks, as contributions to 
philanthropy, the cost of the courses. 

Further investigation shows that one alphabetical agency 
which is a right-hand supporter of the training racket has a 
Committee on Professional Standards with eight specific 
proposals which “if given proper research attention might 
lead to adequate and valid norms.” Norms for what? Ex- 
planation of the program implies a hook-up with the testing 
racket accompanied by a still hunt for a Guidance Quotient 
as a prerequisite to admission to the brotherhood. Another 
group is worried about standardizing the interview. The 
right side of the mouth of this group preaches individualiza- 
tion of education, while the left preaches standardization of 
the only unstandardized method of attaining such individuali- 
zation. Surely a Professor of Logic is needed to help out 
here! A third group pins its faith to 1Q’s and other ingredi- 
ents of “psyclones.” It buries its head in batteries, profiles, 
clinics, case histories and the like to such an extent that it 
is unable to see the guidance forest because of the psycho- 
logical trees. When this particular group has a little time off 
for extra-curricular activities, it engages in hurling dead 


cats into the vocational information camp although no one 
has as yet seen any cats making the return journey. 

May I commend to you the annual production, “Vocational 
Guidance Follies”—an exposé of these stereotyped training 
programs—written, directed, and produced by one of the few 
creative artists of the guidance movement. A feature of the 
1938 edition was the commitment of the guidance racketeers 
to “The Hottest Spot in Hades.” 

Truly guidance is a very hazardous occupation both for 
those who give and those who receive. 

Because I belong to that discredited group of educators 
who still place some value on the lessons of the past, I have 
tried to say what I had to offer you today in the language of 
the day and to base it upon present-day happenings. 

To some it may seem rank heresy to express even the slight- 
est suspicion that guidance has been over-exploited, and that 
the movement itself has become an exploiting agency; to 
imply that some of its most ardent advocates are exploiting 
both youth and age; to suggest that participation in rackets 
of any type is totally incompatible with service to individuals 
on the basis of individual needs. Organizations of the right 
type should be supported and encouraged. So should pub- 
licity, training programs and counseling service. But as 
rackets they are exploiters of humanity. 

When one fad follows another in rapid succession, when 
leading minds flit from one objective and one method to 
another with alarming rapidity, it is not easy for us to dis- 
tinguish the ground swells of thought from the cross currents 
and surface waves. Guidance is under a cloud. One scans 
the horizon in vain for a single indication that the racket 
era of guidance has reached its peak. It has been too loudly 
preached by the Babbitts of the movement; it is carrying too 
much excess advertising baggage; its brain trust is too large, 
too inexperienced, too self-conscious, and too well-publicized. 

What a panorama of effort to hew first to one line of 
thought and then to another; to extricate the leaders first 
from one dilemma and then from another! What a Tower 
of Babel situation on terminologies! With the vocational 
guiders operating on the right and the educational guiders on 
the left; with the psychometrists and psychologists operating 
on every available guinea pig, the sociologists hot on the trail 
of “case material” and the political economists messing up the 
“total situation,” where do homeless youth and submerged 
adults come in? They still wander along the highways and 
byways, in spite of the fact that there is a popular belief that 
the tax-payers of the country are furnishing an effective 
guidance service. 

The times demand alertness on the part of all personnel 
workers lest another “noble experiment” end in a second-class 
racket. 

My answer to the question of the hour, then, “Is Guidance 
a Racket?” is in the affirmative: 


And so I say the time has come 

To challenge certain things ; 
Testing, training, publishing, 

Even guidance queens and kings 
Who seek youth’s time and confidence 
And give him doughnut rings. 
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What Democracy Means to Youth 


THE PROGRAM OF HATRED 


By EUGENE LYONS, Journalist and Author 
Over Columbia Broadcasting System, June 27, 1938. Given under the auspices of the National Council of YMC4A’s 


invited to address the National Hi-Y Congress and its 

multitude of friends now listening in on the radio. Per- 
haps I can best show my appreciation of the privilege by 
skipping preliminaries and plunging headlong into the subject 
assigned to me: “What Democracy Means to Youth.” 

It’s a broad and important subject—perhaps the most 
important in our present-day world. The issues it raises are 
fundamental. Upon their settlement will depend the kind of 
America you will live in when school is behind you and you 
function maturely in a grown-up world. But more than that: 
they are issues that will not be resolved in a day or a year. 
It is more than likely that the most significant decisions will 
be made ultimately by the boys and girls now in the high 
school stage of their life, like those in the Hi-Y Clubs 
throughout the country. The life-and-death struggle between 
democratic and anti-democratic forces in our country may 
well come to a head about the time that the Hi-Y generation 
of today takes over the reins of our political, economic and 
moral existence. 

I feel presumptuous in tackling such a basic theme. My 
only warrant for doing so is that I’ve had an unusually good 
opportunity in recent years to see what the absence of democ- 
racy does to men, women, and children in large areas of 
Europe and Asia where dictatorships are enthroned. More 
than twenty years have passed since I was myself a high school 
student, at DeWitt Clinton, in New York City. Over fifteen 
of those years I’ve spent knocking around as a reporter, at 
home and abroad. And for some seven of those years, it 
happens, I lived and worked in countries where democracy 
has been outlawed: chiefly in Russia, but also for periods in 
the Italy of Mussolini and the Germany of Hitler. 

Now whatever the differences among those regions—and 
there are significant differences—what impressed me most 
deeply were the similarities. In all the countries where 
democracy has been wiped out, helpless minorities are being 
persecuted, prison camps are jammed with thousands and tens 
of thousands of victims, government rests on raw terror. In 
all of them those elementary human rights which we in Amer- 
ica take for granted—the right to speak and write and think 
as we please—have been so thoroughly destroyed that scarcely 
a memory of them remains. In all of them young people, and 
old ones as well, are taught to accept views handed down 
from above on the point of a bayonet rather than to think 
for themselves. In all of them neighbor spies on neighbor, 
children denounce their parents, and fear is like a straitjacket 
on the human spirit. 

You all know what goose-stepping means; you’ve seen pic- 
tures of soldiers doing it. Well, modern dictators have 
demonstrated that it’s possible to make an entire nation of 
forty or of a hundred and seventy million people do the 
goose-step—not with their feet, but worse: with their minds 
and their hearts. I can tell you that mental and moral and 
emotional goose-stepping is far more ugly and onerous than 
the physical kind. It transforms an entire nation into a sort 
of prison, where not only bodies but minds and souls are 
behind high walls and black bars. The greatest crime in those 
prison-states is to be out of step in what you do, what you 


I CONSIDER it an exceptional compliment to have been 


feel, what you believe. The greatest virtue is blind obedience. 
You must worship the officia: heroes, hate the official enemies, 
think the official thoughts—or else! 

I remember a friend of mine in Moscow trying to explain 
life in the outside world to a Russian boy. He told the boy 
about freedom of the press. The boy was amazed. “You 
mean that several papers on the same day, on the same news- 
stand, publish different views on the same questions?” When 
assured that such was the case, the boy exclaimed: “But 
what a waste of effort, when there is only one correct answer 
to any question!” 

There you have the totalitarian mind, incapable even of 
imagining freedom. And that’s the mind of youth under a 
dictatorship, whatever its slogans, whatever its special phobia 
of class, race or nation! For more than a hundred and fifty 
years—ever since the American Revolution and the French 
Revolution—the world has struggled to establish a few simple 
but towering facts: that the state is the servant of the people 
and not the other way ’round; that the happiness and dignity 
and freedom of the individual man or woman are the final 
test of any system of life; that man shall be free to think and 
to worship. Those basic ideas have been stated with im- 
mortal eloquence in our Declaration of Independence. 

The struggle has not been easy, but finally we felt we had 
been victorious. Since the World War, however, the victory 
has been challenged. Despite their ultra-modern slogans, the 
dictatorships of all colors are a throw-back to medievalism, 
to the Dark Ages, in their methods and their mental atti- 
tudes. They turn people into mere slaves of an all-powerful 
and deified state. They deny that human beings as such have 
any rights. They rule out private conscience, and deny the 
validity of such things as justice, truth, humaneness. 

Don’t let anyone sell you the glories of national unity, 
whether of the Red, Black or Brown variety. And there are 
plenty of high-powered salesmen around peddling those coun- 
terfeit glories. Their boasted unity—I have seen it and can 
testify as a witness—comes down to a deadly uniformity, with 
secret police and firing squads to enforce it. Even the eco- 
nomic security that dictators promise—promise, mind you, but 
do not deliver—isn’t worth this price, because it is the secu- 
rity of a prison, the security of serfs. 

The one thought above all others that I should be happy 
to leave with you is this: That democracy is not merely a 
matter of government and voting. It’s a way of life. The 
test of democracy is not merely in the right to go to the 
polls once a year and choose between two or three sets of 
people, none of whom perhaps is to our taste. No, voting is 
the least of it:- The real tests of democracy are applied to 
your everyday life 365 days a year. They are in the ordinary 
garden-variety rights of free speech, free press, and free 
assemblage; in justice for minority races and minority re- 
ligions; intolerance for unpopular points of view; in the 
opportunities for boys and girls and men and women to 
develop their best capacities and to live their own lives, so 
long as they don’t interfere with the rights of others. A 
nation which yields to mob rule and to the hysteria of preju- 
dice is no longer democratic, no matter what kind of govern- 
ment it may have. A nation which does not strive for social 
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justice is no longer democratic; remember that dictatorships 
can take many forms, and that dictation by economic bosses is 
no better than dictation by political bosses. 

The challenge of the European dictatorships, therefore, 
is not simply a challenge to our form of government. It is 
an attack upon the way we live. And if we are to meet that 
challenge, democracy must really provide the things that 
dictatorship only promises: social justice and social security. 
American youth, even more than the older generation, needs 
to understand and to meet that challenge. It must demon- 
strate that we can attain a better life for all our people with- 
out paying the price exacted by a Mussolini or Hitler; that 
we can do it within the framework of free institutions, with- 
out enslavement to a super-state. 

It’s no accident that dictatorships, especially in Germany 
and Russia, seek to destroy religion. By its very nature a 
super-state cannot tolerate any authority higher than its own. 
The code of conduct prescribed by the dictator must pre- 
vail, and therefore it dare not allow allegiance to any other 
code. As long as men and women can seek refuge from the 
state in their private conscience, as long as they recognize 
an appeal to a higher moral authority, dictators cannot func- 
tion. In a sense it may be said that totalitarian regimes set 
up their own religions—the worship of the state and the 
deification of the dictator—so that they seek to eradicate other 
faiths. 

I happened to be in Italy when Fascism was riding to 
power in the early 1920’s. I was in Berlin on the day that 
Hitler became the boss of Germany. I lived in Stalin’s 
Russia for six years. This cumulative experience has given 
me a greater appreciation for our country’s democratic heri- 
tage. Those freedoms we still enjoy represent the products 
of generations of battle, and should not be lightly thrown 
away. They deserve to be safe-guarded. Certainly our 
democracy has its faults; no one in his senses claims that it 
is any more an approximation of the democratic principle. But 
with all its shortcomings it represents the best that the 
world has to offer, and must not be lost by defaults. Who- 
ever preaches race hatreds, whoever makes light of the Bill 
of Rights, whoever forgets basic concepts of tolerance and 
justice, it seems to me, is undermining our democratic way 
of life. 

At the time when I was in high school, warnings such as 
this were not necessary. They would have sounded superflu- 
ous. Democracy was taken for granted. But today it is 
unsafe to take it for granted. The democratic values are 
under attack and must therefore be consciously protected. 
Tyranny is being offered to us from many directions, and 


often in alluring packages. We need to rip the packages open, 
to remove the tinsel of slogans and false promises and expose 
the prejudices, the slavery, the darkness inside. 

If that holds true for the rest of the world, it holds true 
especially for America. By reason of our geography, our 
rich natural and human resources, our amazing blend of 
races and peoples, we are better situated than other demo- 
cratic countries to safeguard the treasures of human freedom. 
I think we have cause for great pride in the fact that so 
many of Europe’s noblest men and women, driven from their 
native lands by new and old dictators, find sanctuary in our 
country. One of the greatest literary men of our time, 
Thomas Mann, has just announced his intention to become 
an American citizen. The most significant scientist of this 
century, Prof. Albert Einstein, is continuing his work in 
America. There are dozens like them, refugees from oppres- 
sion and intolerance in Italy and Russia, in Germany and 
Austria. 

For future historians that may well become the symbol of 
the central fact of our world today—the fact that western 
civilization, having lost strength in Europe, the continent of 
its greatest development, moved westward to the United 
States. The most civilized men and women on the European 
continent, unable to breathe in their native lands, seeking a 
more congenial atmosphere for their genius, found it in our 
country. For all we know that may be the symbol of our 
destiny as a nation. 

But pride in this fact is not enough. It also involves a 
responsibility, especially for you, the younger people, who in 
a few years will have to shoulder it. I’m sorry if I sound 
preachy. I’m speaking merely as a reporter, privileged to 
have watched dictatorial governments on their home grounds. 
I returned home deeply convinced that liberty and tolerance 
and human decency are important. I saw governments self- 
righteously purging and liquidating thousands, sometimes 
millions, for the sake of some theory. And I became more 
and more certain in my own mind and heart that no theory 
can be put about human beings. There are everywhere social 
and economic and political evils, which need to be overcome. 
But in overcoming them let’s not sacrifice democratic values 
and ordinary decencies, otherwise the cure will be as bad as 
the disease, if not worse. 

Youth today is exposed to propaganda of hatred. It should 
be forewarned in order that it may resist them—in order that 
we may not see our country defiled by intolerance and put 
into a straitjacket of tyranny. Part of the job, I think, rests 
with our schools, our churches, our character building agen- 
cies. Most of the job rests with the youth itself. 





“I congratulate you on VITAL SPEECHES. 


It gives us the best thought of our 


ablest men and women on the great issues of the moment. We do not have to waste 
time reading what a lot of ignorant reporters say about the thoughts of our world 


leaders. 


By reading VITAL SPEECHES we avoid getting lest in the under-brush.” 


William T. Foster, 


Pollak Foundation for Economic Research 





“We have a high regard for the quality of the speeches appearing in your mag- 
azine. The magazine has been invaluable in our argumentation, speech composition, 
and extemporary classes and in our oratory and debate squads.” ; 


Paul X. Knoll, 
Oregon State Agricultural College 








